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To the President and His Family 


bie American people of all kinds and conditions 
unite in a profoundly sincere sympathy for the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge in this time of sorrow 
and loss. There was about the boy so suddenly taken 
away something winning, something wholesome and 
good, a personality that appealed to our liking for 
the normal, happy American boy. He was one of a 
family group whose simple modesty, whose jack of 
affectation or pose or publicity have been note- 
worthy in a time so given to the exploitation of 
“human interest.” The public realizes that this 
family is a simple American family suffering per- 
haps the greatest affliction that mortals are called 
upon to bear; that the President, none too vigorous 
physically, facing the crushing burdens of his office 
and the anxieties of the coming campaign, is tested 
very sorely by this affliction, and that the sympathy 
so universally offered can best be shown by respect- 
ing the privacy of his grief. From the churches of the 
country and from millions of homes rises a chorus of 
prayer to that Power which, as the Prayer Book 
says, does “not willingly afflict or grieve the chil- 
dren of men,” to strengthen and comfort the Presi- 
dent and his family in their hour of trial. 


The Democratic Platform | 


bb Democratic platform is as uninspired as its 
Republican counterpart. As a guide to the line 
of attack which the Democrats will follow, however, 
it serves a useful purpose. Taken together with Har- 
rison’s keynote speech, it shows the way to five major 
points of onslaught, graded in importance as follows: 

1. Republican corruption and inefficiency. 

2. Lack of adequate assistance to the distressed 
farm population. 

3. The Mellon tax plan as the instrument of 
special privilege. 

4. The Fordney-McCumber tariff act as the 
“most unjust, unscientific, and dishonest tariff tax 
measure ever enacted in our history.” 


5. Isolationist foreign policy. 

Nearly forty more planks are included, but they 
are of such minor importance that they can only 
serve for sectional or special purposes. Two of the 
planks as recorded for posterity, namely, those 
dealing with the League of Nations and religious 
freedom, do not show the bitter struggle that took 
place within the party, whereas the omission of any 
reference to the liquor question can be credited to 
those wets who hoped to nominate a wet candidate 
on a dry platform, and thus achieve results while 
dodging the issue. On the whole, the platform is 
more liberal than the Republican effort, largely 
through the insertion of vague phrases about private 
monopolies, freedom of speech and press, labor and 
child welfare. In the long run, however, the docu- 
ment is destined to be recorded as “just another 
platform.” 


The Democratic Nominee 


N the first issue of THe INDEPENDENT under its 

present ownership, the edétors, in discussing the 

candidates for the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion, said of John W. Davis: 


His equipment, experience, and reputation are enough 
to make him the leading candidate; yet he is not so re- 
garded. Is it possible that in an age of big business no 
lawyer capable of advising a corporation is eligible for 
high office? Is there any hope for a country that delib- 
erately sets its face against ability? 


The unexpected has happened; and, now that it 
has happened, it is quite clear that no other out- 
come of the most extraordinary convention in 
American history was possible. After Smith and 
McAdoo entered that bitter deadlock, there was 
never a chance for either. And after they withdrew, 
the delegates could go nowhere else than toward 
Davis. He had shown early and spontaneous 
strength, he came from a doubtful state, he had 
remained outside of the futile religious strife which 
had ruined the prospects of his two leading rivals. 
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His victory could not be construed as a defeat for 
either the wet or dry cause, the Baker League plank 
or its substitute, the Klan or the anti-Klan forces. 
Of no other leading candidate could this be said. 
These considerations eventually triumphed over 
the opposition of Bryan and the fear that the candi- 
date’s professional services for a leading New York 
banking house would injure him in the West. The 
convention, so long derided for its inability to act, 
fully vindicated itself in the final analysis. Not only 
did it choose the strongest candidate, but in so 
doing it overruled the self-assumed veto power of 
Bryan and proved the possession of a whole-souled 
contempt for demagoguery. Davis’ nomination is, 
in fact, a complete vindication of the convention 
system in its main outlines, for the gathering was in 
every sense of the word an unbossed convention of 
average Americans seeking a real leader in a troubled 


time. 


La Follette 
nee men with those sky-blue eyes — which 


are somehow indicative of moral earnestness 
— keep on assuring us that Robert M. La Follette 
is not only a great but a good man, a sincere, intel- 
lectually honest, high-minded, independent pro- 
gressive. We hope that this is true, but a careful 
perusal of Mr. La Follette’s letter to the Conference 
for Progressive Political Action accepting their 
support has left us unconvinced as to the utter 
honesty of his mental processes. 

The old parties, he avers, have sold out to the 
interests. Mr. Coolidge is a “frank defender of the 
present system of government in the interests of 
organized wealth.” The Resolutions Committee of 
the Democratic Convention was “controlled by 
proven reactionaries and trusted agents of organized 
wealth.” 

We pause to wonder what “organized wealth” is. 
Civilization — in so far as it is material rather than 
spititual —is organized wealth. But that is not 
what he means. We do not know what he means. 
Neither does Mr. La Follette. 

“The one paramount issue of the 1924 campaign,” 
he states, “is to break the combined power of the 
private monopoly system over the political and 
economic life of the American people.”” What is the 
private monopoly system or the monopolies to which 
he continually refers? Does Mr. La Follette know of 
many monopolies in America? Does he know of a 
few monopolies? Does he know of one? Yes, he 
mentions the “packing monopolies,” and a little 
later “the oil monopoly.” Does Mr. La Follette 
think the Packing Industry is monopolized? Or the 
Oil Industry? No. Mr. La Follette is an intelligent, 
if not, like Brutus, an honorable man. Why, 
then, does he elect as his paramount issue the break- 
ing of something which does not exist? Or, if it does 
exist, why does he not demonstrate its existence?. 


The Same Old Truepenny 
6 again, the outstanding individual figure in 


a Democratic Convention has -been William 
Jennings Bryan.‘Not only in the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, but also on the rostrum, his personality and 
his pleadings had a profound effect. When the Ku 
Klux Klan issue threatened to tear the convention 
to pieces, it was his plea for moderation that threw 
decisive votes into the camp of compromise. When 
the convention threatened to swing to men of real 
ability, like J. W. Davis, Underwood, Glass, or 
Baker, it was his plea for the apostles of mediocrity 
that prolonged the deadlock. In every instance, his 
influence was directed toward blocking something, 
never toward creating. 

_ Bryan is a “good man” in the worst sense of the 
word. He is undoubtedly simple and sincere, and 
no one can question that his heart “beats in tune 
with the hearts of the common people.” But his 
intellect is fantastic. Three times he has led the 
democracy of the nation to defeat in pursuit of false 
gods. For 28 years the mechanical perfection of his 
oratory and the instinctive genius of his political 
technique have kept him in the foreground. But 
when one hears such sophistry and platitudes, as 
came from his silver tongue in Madison Square 
Garden, one’s respect for democracy’s intelligence 
receives a severe setback. His plea to keep religion 
out of politics came with little grace, when he, per- 
haps more than any national figure in the United 
States, has injected religion into politics. His appeal 
for support of his brother was in execrable taste, and 
his personal choice of suitable candidates for the 
White House could only have been matched by the 
Anti-Saloon League. In all generosity, the best that 
can be said for him is that he is unaware of his own 
hypocrisy. 


Bowing to the Inevitable League 


AN CHRISTIAN SMUTS once said, ‘The wise 
man, while fighting for his ideal to the utmost, 
learns also how to bow to the inevitable. And an 
humble acceptance of facts is often the only way of 
finally overcoming them.” This philosophy was the 
guide of the Democratic Convention when it re- 
jected Newton D. Baker’s inspired plea for an out- 
and-out League plank in the Democratic platform. 
There is no question but that the great majority 
of the delegates were favorable to the League, but 
their enthusiasm was tempered by expediency, 
vivid memories of the 1920 campaign, and a sub- 
conscious sensing of Senator Moses’ warning that 
“there is a victory in the League of Nations yet.” 
So they adopted a plank which purports to take the 
League out of partisan politics and submits it to a 
referendum of the people. The plank is crude, lacking 
very essential details as to how the referendum is to 


_ be carried out, but is nevertheless sufficiently broad 
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to indicate that the party supports the ideal of inter- 
national codperation as manifested in the League. 

While the obvious comment is to brand the plank 
as a compromise, a straddle, and a revocation of 
Wilson leadership, that plank performs a real service 
for the League. It makes an honest attempt to di- 
vorce the League issue from partisan politics and 
place it where the defeat of a party on mixed issues 
cannot injure it. Militant tactics will never secure 
American adherence to the League on a permanent 
basis. Only the realization that the League is a 
rational instrument of world service and not an 
invidious superstate can bring about our participa- 
tion. Both Democrats and Republicans, are assist- 
ing that conviction to grow. 


The Attack on the Lausanne Treaty 


h bared the Democratic platform should have 
included in its forty-odd planks a specific 
mention of the Lausanne Treaty is a sad commen- 
tary on the way in which platforms are created. 
The Lausanne Treaty was signed by Minister Grew 
on behalf of the United States only after every effort 
to secure a treaty with less important concessions to 
Turkey ‘had failed. The concessions which it makes 
are no greater than all of our Allies in the war were 
willing to make, and a refusal on the part of the 
United States to recognize the new status of Turkey 
could have ended only in a continued break in our 
diplomatic relations with that country or a new 
declaration of war to enforce our own terms. The 
Democratic denunciation of the treaty, which 
unhappily has not yet been ratified by the Senate, 
is the handiwork of a very small group of Demo- 
crats led by former Ambassador James W. Gerard, 
who have long nursed a sentimental and political 
affection for the Armenians. It does not represent 
the views of most of the Democratic leaders. Only 
because it was urged by this small pro-Armenian 
group who had influence among the platform draft- 
ers, because it was another blow at a Republican 
administration, and because the great mass of the 
delegates were so ignorant of our foreign relations 
as to be unaware of its significance, was it allowed 
to pass unchallenged. The Chester oil concession, to 
which the plank refers, never entered into the 
negotiations in any way, and for the Democratic 
party to misrepresent a known fact in this way is 
inexcusable. The Democratic nominee should have 
the courage to repudiate the plank in its entirety. 


Another Chance for America 

, bed turn might European history have taken 

had the United States filled that place in 
European councils which the framers of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty allotted it? That is a question brought 
to the fore again by the recently reported decision of 
the British and French Premiers to ask for an 
American representative on the Reparations Com- 


mittee in determinations which that body may have 
to make in the future in case of defaults by Germany 
under the Dawes plan. 

The articles in the Versailles Treaty creating the 
reparations committee were largely the work of the 
American delegates in Paris. They envisaged a 
tribunal with powers sufficiently flexible to allow a 
fair determination of Germany’s capacity to pay 
and methods of payment. With French, British, 
Belgian, Italian, and American participation they 
felt that majority votes should control. They never 


‘dreamed that America would stay out, or that the 


joker which France had had inserted in the Treaty 
with regard to chairmanships of commissions would 
have such a profound effect. This joker provided 
that in the event of a tie vote in any commission, 
the chairman should have the determining vote. 
The French took good care that a Frenchman was 
chairman of important commissions and in the case 
of the Reparations Commission, the chairmanship 
together with the faithful vote of Belgium gave her 
complete control. That control has since been con- 
tinuous, a decisive factor in the history of Europe. 
The reported decision of the Premiers is the result 
of Great Britain’s strong desire to take out of 
French control the large powers which the carrying 
out of the Dawes plan must give to some tribunal. 
It is an effort to restore a judicial balance which 
America’s withdrawal destroyed, giving the United 
States another chance to perform a great service on 
behalf of world stability. Self-respect as well as self- 
interest dictate our whole-hearted acceptance. 


What Price, Reform? 


‘TE New York Civic League is hard up. A recent 
issue of its organ, The Reform Bulletin, “De- 
voted to the Interests of All Moral Reforms in the 
State of New York,” explains the perilous condition 
of the League’s treasury and calls on the faithful to 
help Reform out of the bog. “In moral battles 
money is the shot and shell,” sighs the editor of the 
Bulletin. This good man has a strong predilection 
for military metaphor. The lobbying for and against 
bills before the New York Legislature — for “Good 
Bills,” and against “Bad Bills,” be it understood — 
is infallibly described as a fight, a battle, or a cam- 
paign. The warfare is practically continuous, as the 
league is devoted, not to one or two reforms, but to 
“active, aggressive help in any kind of a moral 
battle,” and in a wicked world this means action. 
The Bulletin gives a list of “Good Bills It Has 
Helped to Get Passed” and of “Bad Bills the New 
York Civic League Has Helped to Defeat.” Among 
the latter we note: 

Dickstein Sunday Few Bill. For ten years or more the 
Jews have made a strong effort every year to secure pas- 
sage of a bill to allow them to open their stores on Sunday. 
We thoroughly exposed their vicious bill in The Reform 
Bulletin. 
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Bill to Legalize Bootblacking on Sunday. Year after year 
we have made a hard fight against the passage of this bill, 
and so far no such bill has been passed. 

In our legislative work we have codperated with other 
reform organizations in fighting bad bills and working for 
good bills, but in a number of cases we have had to fight 
important moral battles alone, as there was no one else 
on the ground to work with us when the crisis came, and 
the fight had to be made swiftly or the battle would have 
been lost. 

Apparently the life of a reformer is not always as 
rosy as we had supposed. 


Pacifist and Militarist 
a that passion for the reductio ad absurdum 


which is the disease of American thought, 
Pacifists are now busy calling the advocates of 
preparedness, Prussians, Goose-steppers, and -Mili- 
tarists; and the Preparedness Cohorts are equally 
busy describing the Pacifists as treasonable fanatics 
in the pay of the Soviets. There is a great deal of 
discouraging stupidity on both sides. When the 
Philadelphia Federation of Churches, representing 
one hundred and eighty Protestant congregations, 
met recently, they resolved: 

That in view of the determined effort now being made 

in the name of Christ to organize the world for peace it 
is our conviction that Christian churches should discour- 
age young men from attending military training schools 
and summer military training camps. 
On the other hand, the “ Militarists” publish charts 
to demonstrate that the women’s clubs of America 
are controlled by agents from Red Russia, and that 
Dorcas societies and needlewomen’s guilds are subtle 
disguises in which American institutions are at- 
tacked and undermined. The conflict is carried on 
with all the fire, fury, exaggeration, mud-slinging, 
and good old-fashioned lying that seem to be inevi- 
table attributes of a debate between reformers. 

Horse sense, instead of eloquence or passion, is 
badly needed in this discussion, as well as that sense 
of proportion which distinguishes the rational per- 
son from the exa/té. Kindness to animals is a virtue, 
certainly, but the man who cannot take a step for 
fear of crushing some hidden insect is not far from 
being a moral imbecile. Similarly, one may hate and 
loathe war without following to its absurdity the 
dreary logic which forbids self-defense. No really 
sensible person, we submit, can deny the propriety 
of defending oneself, one’s family, one’s country 
from rufhanly attack. We believe in outlawing 
aggressive war, in making it an international crime, 
in treating its fomenters as criminals. And at the 
same time, we have confidence enough in the good 
sense and decency of the American people to believe 
that they and all civilized peoples are justified in 
maintaining an armed force sufficient to protect 
them from aggressive attack. Such a force must be 
modern in equipment and training. If this be 
militarism, make the most of it. 


The Retreat From Santo Domingo 


. pend years ago the United States landed 
armed forces on Santo Domingo, dismissed the 
President and Congress, and assumed the exercise 
of sovereign powers. All this we did without either 
the formality of a declaration of war or the ac- 
quiescence of a native government. This high- 
handed action is the more remarkable in that it was 
the first time in recorded history that one republic 
had so flouted another. But it was not to be the last; 
the same Administration sent troops into Russia, 
where they combated the forces of the Russian 
Soviet Republic on two fronts, in the White Sea 
area and in Siberia. The bill for damages resulting 
from these invasions is the chief offset which 
Russia advances against our claims; conceivably 
the State Department’s reluctance to meet Russia 
in a debt discussion may be due to the embarass- 
ment of defending this violation of the unwritten 
law of nations. 

Santo Domingo, being small and powerless, made 
no active resistance. So for seven years we ruled the 
country through military decrees backed by 2,500 
marines. Ostensibly, our descent upon the Domini- 
cans in 1917 was to make sure that their territory 
would not be used by German submarines as secret 
bases from which marine traffic on the Panama 
Canal route might be attacked; actually, the move 
no doubt was influenced by the Dominican Re- 
public’s debts. At any rate, our troops continued in 
possession five years after the submarine menace 
passed. Moreover, the retirement now in process is 
conditioned upon agreement that United States 
representatives continue to collect the customs and 
administer the finances of the Dominican Republic. 

Of 20 Latin-American republics, the financial 
policies of ten are controlled by Americans officially 
recognized by the states at interest. Even after the 
marines leave Santo Domingo, the “first ashore” 
corps will be found represented in Honduras, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, and Cuba. Whether this penetration of 
Latin America be called “dollar diplomacy” or 
“manifest destiny,” the truth is that it is an evolu- 
tion still far from complete. In retreating from 
Santo Domingo, we leave the Dominicans free mere- 
ly to police their territory; if they fail, the marines 
are likely to return for another visit, bringing the 
blessings of civilization at the bayonet’s point. 

For, of course, there are compensations — 
law and order, better schools, improved highways, 
more security for life and property. In countries 
where the few progressives in each generation have 
been systematically done to death by firing squads 
detailed by old-line oligarchs, as in Venezuela, 
American occupation may mean progress in ideals 
as well as realities. Probably, we have merely in- 
sulted Santo Domingo and not really harmed her. 
The harm of such an experience is reaped by the 
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doer, not by the done. When Latin America con- 
cludes that debt collection means more to the United 
States than the principle of self-determination, we 
will have to reckon with a solidarity of hostile 
feeling among debtor Latin-American states that 
may prove dangerous in any future emergencies. 

Finally, let us open our eyes to the truth that 
while the United States may still keep Europe out 
of America, this nation no longer can keep America 
from taking its troubles to Europe. Significant, in- 
deed, is the appeal by M. Bellegarde, Haitian 
Representative at Geneva to the League of Nations, 
against the American occupation of his country. 
It requires no stretch of imagination to picture 
Europe and Latin America drawing together 
against a North American Croesus to whom both owe 
money. Moreover, that painful isolation will be 
well and truly merited if the United States continues 
to confine its internationalism to such matters as 
the selling of goods, the securing of oil concessions, 
and the collecting of debts. 


America in Four Lives 


i; the eleventh month of his g2nd year, G. W. 

Baldwin, Yale ’53, wrote a letter to the Secretary 
of the Yale Alumni fund on March 26 last which 
contains a statement well worth reflection. Mr. 
Baldwin said: 

I have argued cases before Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw 
of Massachusetts, who died at the age of 85. He once 
said in my presence and hearing that he had talked with 
a man who had talked with Peregrine White, who was 
born on the Mayflower in 1620. 


These four lives span the history of America from 
the landing of the Pilgrims to the present. Pere- 
grine White’s father died in that first terrible winter 
at Plymouth; his mother’s subsequent marriage to 
Governor Winslow was the first wedding of Europe- 
ans in New England. Peregrine himself lived to be 
84, remaining “vigorous and of comely aspect to 
the last,” as one of his contemporaries delightfully 
described the original Mayflower descendant. 

Between the death of Peregrine White at Marsh- 
field, Massachusetts, in 1704, and the birth of 
Lemuel Shaw at Barnstable in 1781, stretch some 
forty miles and seventy-seven years. It is a pity that 
the Chief Justice did not identify the octogenarian 
who as a small child talked to the still comely 
Peregrine at Marshfield about 1703, and who in 
1785, or thereabouts, himself nearing ninety, passed 
word of that meeting along to young Shaw at Barn- 
stable. But though that ancient worthy is un- 


identified, the incident is entirely credible. 
Mr. Baldwin, in his 93d year, wrote from Vevey, 
_ Switzerland, no great distance from the point 
where the Zeppelin, ZR-3, will soon take off for her 
flight to the United States. A chain of only four lives 
connects the Mayflower and this giant dirigible, 
which is expected to cross in two days an ocean upon 


which the weary Pilgrims were tossed for 75 days. 
The beginnings of America are thus brought in- 
timately near. 

Yet it is even more significant to reflect that only 
the last of these four lives covers the transition from 
sail and horse to railroad, motor car, airplane and 
dirigible. Chief Justice Shaw traveled. no more 
swiftly in his youth than did Peregrine White. 
The competent industrialism of our day would 
be almost as foreign to one as to the other. The 
acceleration of civilization, as measured in human 
triumphs over time and space, is seldom to be 
visualized so sharply as in this contrast. 


An Overrated Bird 


WE have no wish to involve ourselves in a strug- 
gle with the Audubon Society, but we cannot 
help wishing that whippoorwills were good to eat. 
Perhaps to the nice ear of the editor of the 4uk 
the merry note of the whippoorwill in the small 
hours of the night gives pleasure, but, frankly, we 
like our whippoorwills stuffed. 

A nervous man finds the metallic iteration and 
reiteration of the bird’s sadic phrase uninspiring 
after the three or four thousandth repetition. Never- 
theless, for the benefit of brother field naturalists, 
we have made a few rough notes on the habits of 
the whippoorwill who lives under our windows. 

He is no bulbul, we admit, but a doggeder bird 
does not live. In one burst of song he repeated 
“whippoorwill” one hundred and _ seventy-eight 
times without pausing for breath. Then we stopped 
counting. With scientific diffidence we suggest that 
he breathes through his ears. At 2.30 A.M. we re- 
sumed observations and noted that the bird was 
quite hoarse, that he had applied Grimm’s law to his 
song, and contracted “whippoorwill” to “whiffle.”’ 
We hoped that he might gasp “ waffle!” and then die, 
but he stuck to “whiffle,” and there seemed to be no 
further point in continuing our observations. At 6.30 
A.M. we noted that he had called it a night. A few 
hours’ work with pencil and paper demonstrated to 
our dissatisfaction that the bird had repeated 
“whippoorwill” or “whiffle’”— and, possibly, 
“waffle,” — sixty-seven thousand, eight hundred 
and forty times. As far as we know, this constitutes 
a record. 


A Modern Improvement 


N England, we are told, nightingales are tempted 
into song by a furtive cellist crouching in the 
bushes, and the song of the tawny-throated birds 
is caught by a sensitive microphone, amplified, 
transmitted to London, and there broadcast to 
sleepless bird lovers. Perhaps city-dwelling natural- 
ists in America might like to have our whippoorwill 
brought to their bedsides, but we fear that the 
radio audience as a whole might find the program 
monotonous. 
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La Follette Crosses the Rubicon 


By Benjamin Stolberg 


MONTH ago the Republican National Con- 
vention nominated Calvin Coolidge on the 
first ballot. He controlled that convention as 

completely as any national political convention was 
ever controlled by one person in American history — 
with one subsequent exception. The exception is 
the control of the Conference for Progressive 
Political Action by Robert Marion La Follette. 
The Senator held the reins of power so surely that 
he even spurned the intimacy of a nomination. All 
he would accept was an indorsement. And the con- 
ference accordingly indorsed him — humbly and 
respectfully. 

For the last two and a half years, not consciously, 
but through the logic of events, the conference was 
developing towards the birth of a third party in 
Cleveland on Independence Day. But in deference 
to the wishes of the Senator from Wisconsin, it de- 
cided to control itself until-its meeting after the 
November elections. It performed this miracle in 
political birth control simply and solely because the 
Senator did not wish to be tied to what might be 
considered a “‘class party”’ in the eyes of the rest of 
the progressive and radical and disaffected electorate 
during the campaign. He preferred to run as an 
independent on an independent platform. President 
Coolidge, after all, was unable to dictate the nomi- 
nation of his running mate. But the conference went 
so far in trying to please Senator La Follette that 
it abstained altogether from nominating a vice- 
presidential candidate, leaving the choice (if there 
is to be one) to the La Follette Campaign Com- 
mittee, which meets in Washington July 18. The 
Republican candidate is running on a platform 
framed by the Republican Convetinon to suit his 
wishes. But La Follette eschewed such an entangling 
matrimonial alliance with the conference. His 
supporters had to be satisfied with the mere adop- 
tion of a set of resolutions — in substance carefully 
submitted to the Senator for his approval — which 
are merely either footnotes or obvious implications 
of the Wisconsin platform, La Follette’s personal 
Expression of Faith. In short, President Coolidge 
and the Republican politicians had cut out the 
proceedings of the National Convention ahead of 
time. Senator La Follette did all the cutting himself. 
The conference merely oiled the machine and pasted 
the cuts together. 

But here the analogy stops. Though the confer- 
ence was as cut as the Republican Convention, it 
was not dried. The Republican party had to take 
Coolidge or, in the repudiation of his leadership, 
face sure defeat. The conference actually waned 


La Follette; it played his game neither from dull- 
ness nor under duress. The Republican Convention 
cheered Calvin Coolidge for half an hour with a 
prearranged spontaneity which grated on even the 
most cynical of old-time politica! reporters. The 
conference cheered La Follette but for a few min- 
utes. Did Hero shout herself hoarse when she em- 
braced Leander? More likely she greeted him with 
brief but deep affection. And so did the conference 
greet the name of Robert M. La Follette. 


‘THE delegates were not merely in love with the . 


Senator, but also exceedingly happy, for the 
Senator shared the affection. He did not want to 
run as the candidate of a third party, because he 
feels that the radical-progressive cause will be better 
served if he runs independently. It is well to re- 
member that La Follette is obviously the exact 
opposite of the wild ass which his opponents make 
him out to be. He is, in fact, by the common private 
consent of these very opponents, the shrewdest 
political tactician and strategist in contemporary 
public life. It is ludicrous to presuppose that a man, 
who after more than two scores of years emerges 
as the most genuine danger to the two great national 
parties and whose legislative programs have a way 
of sooner or later becoming the law of the land, is 
“wild.”” The Senator does not want the nomination 
from a group which represents in the public mind 
the organized wage earners and the small farmers 
and business men, and which might for that reason 
be stigmatized as a “class party.” To those who have 
followed the fortunes of the conference since its 
modest beginnings, it is clear-that its main struggle 
was to keep from class consciousness so as to attract 
the whole radical and progressive electorate of 
America. And it is precisely to this electorate that 
La Follette wishes to appeal. Accordingly, he has 
so far accepted merely the indorsement of the 
Cleveland conference; that is, he has announced 
his engagement to it. But he has postponed his 
marriage to a new political party — probationary 
upon the success of the campaign. If he and the cof- 
ference should prove during the campaign politically 
compatible and electorally prosperous, they will 
establish the home of a new party next December. 
This he definitely promises. Not merely in sub- 
stance, but with unequivocal literalness, he assured 
the conference that he will lead a third party if the 
election goes progressive: ‘We are confronted with 
the practical difficulty that there is not sufficient 
time before the November election for the adequate 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Cuba, an American Ward AgainP 


By The Independent’s Representative in Cuba 


American people. Funds contributed by 

Americans for the purchase of munitions of 
war and provisions for the famine-ridden people 
poured into the coffers of the junta in New York, 
and prior to our official entry into the war many an 
American citizen, carried away by his enthusiasm 
for the Cuban cause, entered the ranks of the 
insurgents and aided Cuba to strike her blow for 
liberty. Not a few achieved fame by their exploits: 
such as, for example, the famous “Dynamite 
Johnny” O’Brien, and not a few left their bones in 
some Cuban “monte,” or furnished meat for the 
sharks when their landing expeditions ran afoul of 


(CU ane War of Independence appealed to the 


the Spaniards. Sympathy reached an emotional. 


pitch. The press blazoned to the world the latest 
news of concentration camps, the destruction of the 
U. S. S. Maine with her 204 victims, the taking of 
Santiago, the bottling of Cervera’s fleet, the deaths 
of Marti and Antonio Maceo, the ravages of yellow 
fever among the American troops, and, finally, the 
signing of the Treaty of Paris and the Cuban Con- 
stitutional Convention. The constitution prepared 
by this convention with its joker, the Platt Amend- 
ment, forms today the skeleton of the government 
of the republic. 

Unbalanced by the glamor thrown about such 
incidents, we jumped to the conclusion that a people 
great in war would also prove itself great in 
peace, and in so far as this supposition applies to the 
private lives and actions of the Cubans, our con- 
fidence has been justified. It is in their political life 
that they have fallen so short of our dreams for 
them. Politically, Cuba has failed. 

David Starr Jordan predicted a quarter of a 
century ago exactly what has come to pass in Cuba. 
He said then that the Cuban is not a progressive by 
nature and that, on the removal of the artificial 
stimulant furnished by his bitter enmity to the 
Spaniard, he would fall back into the governmental 
system of the Capitanes-Generales of Old Spain 
whose paramount features were rapacity, corruption 
and incompetency. And, indeed, Cuba’s politicians 
have brought their fellow countrymen — pacific, 
courteous, industrious people —to the verge of 
national and individual ruin. : 


UBA’S first President, Don Tomas Estrada 
Palma, was a simple, unaffected, democratic 
gentleman, too unsophisticated, possibly, for the 
task before him. During the early part of his term 
in office he traveled from his home to the executive 
offices in street cars, discussing affairs of state and 


mundane matters with such of his fellow travelers 
as cared to address him. There was but little pomp 
in Cuba’s government in those days. Estrada Palma 
had set his heart on saving every penny possible of 
the people’s funds for the purpose of clearing up the 
national debt of $35,000,000, floated to pay off 
the claims of the soldiers of the War of Independ- 
ence. The government was to all intents and pur- 
poses as free from corruption and nepotism as the 
succeeding governments have been full of them. 
However, such important functions as education 
and sanitation were skimped, and the administra- 
tion ended in disaster when the Liberals, made avid 
by the: temptation of so many millions stored in the 
National Treasury, caused the overthrow of the 
government and the unhappy intervention, as 
arbiters, of Bacon and Taft. This was the first 
occasion of America’s fulfillment of the Platt 
Amendment. 

Gen. José Miguel Gomez, who headed the new 
government, made short shift of the twenty-odd 
millions accumulated by gentle Don Tomas to pay 
off the national debt. Moreover, due to the growing 
prosperity of the island, funds were abundant and 
were lavishly spent. At times, to be sure, the grow- 
ing extravagance of the administration emptied the 
treasury, but these difficult moments were tided 
over by floating loans and by selling such properties 
of the people as the telephone monopoly with its 
elaborate plant. It may be that General Gomez 
personally benefited more than the government 
from these transactions. But despite his generosity 
to himself he was an idol to a very large proportion 
of the Cuban people who tried to model their 
conduct on that of their leader. Being a vigorous 
character he was rechristened either by his friends 
or his enemies, and has ever since been known as 
“El Tiburon (The Shark).” In the comic weeklies 
he was usually portrayed as-a man-eater with a 
huge cigar between his teeth and a large Panama 
hat on his head. 

General Gomez entered the presidency as a poor 
man. He owned a farm in Santa Clara Province so 
covered with mortgages that if disposed of at forced 
sale he would have been left penniless. While 
President his salary was $25,000 a year. Neverthe- 
less, when he left office in 1912 he constructed a 
white stone palace on the Prado at a cost in excess of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and found invest- 
ments in mines or sugar estates for about eight 
millions more. His business acumen displayed itself 
late, but was efficacious during the time he was chief 
executive. When reduced to private life it became 
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somewhat atrophied, and he died three years ago in 
New York practically a pauper. 

Menocal — unapproachable, dignified, lavish — 
led the third administration, which began with a 
necessary breathing space after the ruin accom- 
plished by Gomez. But, eventually, it improved on 
these methods and introduced one or two tricks 
that even Gomez had not thought of. There was 
great activity and small accomplishment by the 
Department of Public Works, where plans and 
estimates were prepared and payments made for 
imaginary roads and fictitious bridges over non- 
existent rivers. More than a score of banks were 
looted by their directors while the government stood 
passively by. With the rise in price of sugar, incident 
to the Great War, business began to boom and for- 
tunes to pile up on every hand. Naturally, the 
governmental revenues, reflecting the growing 
prosperity of the country, doubled and tripled in 
amount. Soon the country, individually and as a 
whole, became money mad. Several of the Cabinet 
secretaries and a large number of other public 
officials, tempted by the overnight fortunes amassed 
by business men, started businesses of their own, 
utilizing as capital their positions of confidence and 
trust in the government. Menocal himself has never 
been proven a participant in the graft; not so, how- 
ever, three members of his Cabinet and a large 
following of personal friends to whose venality he 
was always obstinately blind. Speculation was 
Menocal’s failing, but due to good judgment and 
luck, his life since office has been on a scale that 
might tax the resources of a prince. 

Half a billion in taxes was collected while he was 
President, but the only signs of progress in his day 
that remain are the presidential mansion and a 
bronze and marble statue of Antonio Maceo. When, 
on May 20, 1921, he turned over the government to 
Dr. Alfredo Zayas, his countrymen were in as 
desperate a condition, possibly, as they had ever 
been in during the four centuries of Spanish misrule 
of the island. More than a score of banks with 
hundreds of branches had failed, wiping out five 
hundred millions of the savings of the Cuban people. 
Throughout the country families lived on mangoes 
and rice, and occasionally, when rendered reckless 
by want, on meat from cattle they had stolen and 
butchered. Nevertheless, this grand sefior, when 
leaving office, ordered the expenditure of thousands 
of dollars for the erection of reviewing stands and a 
sort of triumphal arch through which he and his 
party passed on their way to a ship which was to 
carry them to Europe, far from the “beloved” 
country they had ruined by their misgovernment. 

During Menocal’s eight years in office Dr. Zayas, 
Cuba’s President of today, received a salary of 
$500 a month for writing a history of Cuba. His 
position among historians is unique since, with 
eight years’ time at his disposal and a retainer of 


almost fifty thousand dollars in his pocket, not a 
line of the long-expected history has found its way 
into print. He is a lawyer of the type who, for a 
consideration, will attempt to prove that the earth 
is round or flat according to his client’s prefer- 
ence. To secure a government loan of $50,000,000 
from American bankers he promised the American 
government a wholesale reform in the Cuban 
government and did indeed appoint to the Cabinet 
four competent and honest men. Once the loan was 
secured, he forced a crisis in the Cabinet and 
“accepted” the resignations of three of the secre- 
taries. Taking a leaf from Carranza’s book, he raised 
the banner of “Nationalism,” and assured his 
people that he would brook no dictation from any 
foreign power. 


OX taking over the presidency, Dr. Zayas found 
that in the budget he was allowed about three 
hundred thousand dollars annually for the Exec- 
utive Department of the government. Repeat- 
edly he appealed to Congress to increase this amount 
by $180,000, threatening, if his wishes were not re- 
spected, to close the palace and return to his home 
at Morro No. 3. Congress was undismayed by this 
threat and turned a deaf ear to his distress. He then 
appealed for aid to his Cabinet, making the same 
threats that had been so barren of results with 
Congress. The four gentlemen mentioned above 
lost patience with the importunities of Dr. Zayas, 
and one of them, Capt. Castillo Pokorny, an honor 
graduate of West Point, pointed out to the President 
that during the early years of the republic, Estrada 
Palma had lived at his private home, going to the 
office every day like any other citizen, and that the 
country had not suffered materially as a result. He 
further suggested that, if Dr. Zayas found himself 
unable to live within his allotment, it would be a 
fitting recognition of the straits in which the coun- 
try found itself if the Presidént were to close the 
palace and discharge the hordes of servants who 
were proving so costly. 

Current bills for supplies at the palace were un- 
paid, and eventually came before the debt commis- 
sion, together with thousands of unpaid accounts 
left over from Menocal’s administration. Among 
these bills were some for hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of perfume, one for eight hundred dollars’ worth of 
eggs, — one month’s consumption of the presiden- 
tial family, — others of ten and twenty thousand 
dollars for pheasants and roses. 

Balked by both Congress and the Cabinet, Dr. 
Zayas pondered deeply and shortly evolved a 
wonderful new scheme. With the help of Erasmos 
Regue Feros, Secretary of Justice, he issued a decree 
ordering the payment to himself of the funds he so 
much coveted. With a stroke of the pen he violated 
the constitution he had sworn to uphold, and took 
unto himself the constitutional privilege of the 
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House of Representatives to originate all legisla- 
tion involving the expenditure of public funds. 

The publication of this decree was followed by a 
wave of denunciation, during which it was reported 
that the then Secretary of the Treasury, Col. Man- 
uel Despaigne, known as the “watchdog of the 
Treasury,” stated that this money would be re- 
moved from the government vaults only over his 
dead body. 

Dr. Zayas defended himself through the sub- 
sidized press, giving “precedents” for his action, 
and even went so far as to assert that the matter 
had been thoroughly thrashed out during several 
meetings of the Cabinet and had the unqualified 
approval of that body. This latter assertion pro- 
duced an immediate blunt denial from two of the 
four honest secretaries. The third, whose nerves 
were on edge, due to the strain of the whole situa- 
tion, flew into a passion and made a reply that is 
unprintable. The fourth, Carlos Manuel de Ces- 
pedes, formerly Cuban Minister to Washington, 
maintained a discreet silence and is still in the 
Cabinet. 

Early in 1923 the money raised by the flotation 
of the Fifty Million Dollar Loan became available. 
The law authorizing the loan also provided that the 
money should be spent in the payment of past-due 
accounts, the prosecution of necessary public works, 
and the amortization of the short-term outstanding 
loans. The Department of Public Works, under the 
venerable leadership of its octogenarian secretary, 
absorbed millions which were dissipated without 
concrete results. The funds available for the pay- 
ment of the floating debt were found to be insuffi- 
cient, and it was decided to pay but 60 per cent of 
the total of these bills. In all, something more than 
half of the entire value of the loan has been ac- 
counted for publicly. What has happened to the 
balance is a mystery. 

Since May, 1921, when Dr. Zayas took over the 
reins of government, the country has been in a con- 
stant turmoil. The inhabitants of the island, includ- 
ing Spaniards, Americans, and a sprinkling of 
British and Germans, seem to have given up hope 
of any reform movement. With cynical bravado the 
politicians defy the pleas of their fellow citizens, as 
well as the well-intentioned recommendations of the 
American government, and continue their mad 
scramble after spoils. Following closely on the heels 
of his criminal prosecution for irregularities while 
Assistant Director of the Lottery, Dr. Zayas’ son 
has now been named Director General of this un- 
healthy source of public revenue. More recently 
Congress has passed almost unanimously the Tarafa 
Law, creating a railroad monopoly and closing to 
commerce all but a few favored ports on the island. 
Accompanied by a sharp reprimand to the American 
government, the Lottery Law was passed by the 
legislators at almost the same time. 


"THE contrast between the private and the 

political life of the Cubans is evident every- 
where. Throughout Havana one sees beautiful, well- 
kept homesand gardens fronting on unpaved, muddy 
streets. Near the water front, artistic modern office 
buildings and warehouses rub elbows with dives and 
gambling dens maintained by or with the connivance 
of the politically powerful. Although Havana is a 
city of the size of Washington, it possesses but two 
high schools. One was abandoned when half finished 
after the government had expended in its construc- ' 
tion four times what the completed buildings should 
have cost. The other is a centuries-old structure, 
unsanitary and unsightly, shored up by spindling 
timbers to prevent its long-expected collapse. Under 
private management a number of really excellent 
academies flourish. 

In every profession except engineering and state- 
craft Cubans have distinguished themselves. En- 
gineering, being a profession depending for its 
existence on a healthy government, has had no 
opportunity to develop, since in Cuba no bridges or 
highways are constructed, no sewerage systems or 
waterworks are provided for the towns and cities 
throughout the island, no attempts are made for 
the improvement of waste or swamp lands, and the 
ports of the island have. remained in almost the 
same condition as when in 1902 Gen. Leonard Wood 
turned the government of the country over to the 
Cubans. 

And yet in medicine Cuba has produced a score of 
brilliant men, among whom such names as Finlay, 
Guiteras, and Enrique Nunez are familiar to the 
American people. Heredia, a Cuban, was one of the 
greatest poets produced by the two Americas. Poey 
was a naturalist recognized as an authority in 
Europe. Had Luz Caballero been born in the United 
States he would have ranked with President Eliot 
as an educator. Cancio is recognized as possibly the 
greatest economist born in the Western Hemisphere. 
Maximo Gomez, although he was a native of the 
neighboring island of Santo Domingo, developed as 
a military genius in Cuba during the Ten Years’ 
War. 

Typical of the condition of the country is. the 
executive mansion begun during the régime of 
Gomez with all pomp and splendor, and abandoned 
by the succeeding government for a new site and 
plan. Today the partly finished palace, crumbling 
into decay through exposure to the elements, with- 
out roofing or window protection, is the heart of a 
garish amusement park. Clutching it in an obscene 
embrace is a winding scenic railway, and, round- 
about the majestic ruin, booths of fortune tellers and 
drink dispensers mock at the glory that was Rome. 
Perhaps the nightly fun chasers do not see the awful 
incongruity, but from different corners of the island 
come ominous rumblings that portend an inevitable 
result of this disregard of consequences — collapse. 
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T is with no casual interest that American citizens 
must view these happenings. One thousand 
million dollars of American money is invested in 
Cuban sugar plantations and other interests. Over 
one hundred: million dollars of Cuban bonds are 
held by Americans. 

But overriding these purely financial interests 
comes the interest which the Platt Amendment has 
rendered obligatory. While that amendment granted 
a privilege, —a privilege to intervene in Cuban 
affairs for the sake of maintaining stability, — yet 
that privilege as generally interpreted carried with 


it the obligation to intervene. Three times already 
we have intervened. The first has been mentioned. 
The second came in 1917 when we sent troops to 
various parts of the island and gave moral support 
to the faction in power. The third came in 1920. The 
National Treasury was bankrupt, business deep in a 
financial and economic depression, and the country 
still suffering from the many extravagances of the 
Menocal régime. We succeeded in some measure in 
lifting the people from their misery and restoring 
order. Will the fourth occasion for intervention be 
long in coming? 


American Aeronautics: A Half-Told Tale 
By Lieut. Corley P. McDarment 


* RAND!” shouted America when Lieutenant 
Maughan flew from Mineola to San 
Francisco between dawn and dusk. An- 

other record, another hero, another evidence that in 
the air America is ace. But hardly had the shouting 
and tumult died when Maughan arose to remark 
that all enthusiasm is out of 
place. His was a “stunt’’ record 
achieved in the only ’plane the 
Army possesses that is capable 
of such a flight. If tomorrow 
it should be vitally necessary 
for the Army to span the con- 
tinent in a day by airplane, the 
need could not be met. 

That has been the way all 
along. By pointing a few men 
and machines at records, the 
Army and Navy have achieved 
phenomenal results. But the suc- 
cesses have not had exactly the 
result intended. The public has 
been inspired by them but not 
enlightened. Indeed, record has 
followed record so swiftly that 
the earth-bound masses are both 
dazed and entranced. They are 





Soon after the World War, Commander Reed of 
the Navy led a squadron across the Atlantic Ocean. 
Then came the Army’s exploration trip, known as 
the Alaskan Flight. In 1921, Lieutenant Coney 
dreamed of the Atlantic and Pacific as only 24 
hours apart, but his one-flight journey across the 

continent ended tragically in a 

ner Louisiana forest. Lieut. James 
“ya| Doolittle, starting westward from 
Jacksonville, Florida, shortly af- 
terwards, crossed the continent in 
22 hours to San Diego with a 
single stop at San Antonio, Texas. 
This “lone flyer of the night” was 
heralded for days as the man who 
drew the oceans together. Then 
attention was drawn to the great 
speed classic of Detroit in October, 
1922, and for several weeks all 
airways led to that city, where 
Lieutenants Maughan and Mait- 
land and Gen. William Mitchell 
broke every world speed record, 
traveling faster than human be- 
ings had ever gone before. The 
topic for the public immediately 
became — just how fast can air- 








supremely satisfied, partly be- 
cause. they little realize the 
possibilities of aviation, partly 
because they do not know the 
slender resources upon which our 
airmen have built their record-breaking achieve- 
ments — commendable, but of doubtful significance. 

Indeed, aéronautics has set such a swift pace that 
the public mind has scarcely had time to grasp the 
significance of one feature before another is shoved 
before it. Even experts must hurry to keep up. The 
achievement of American aéronautics, fast-moving 
and glamorous, is still but a half-told tale. 


Official Photograph U. S. Army Air Service 
Lieutenant Macready, bolder of two en- 


durance records, off to hang his hat 
on the ceiling of the world 


planes go? While this problem 
was still unsolved, plans for an 
endurance test were brought for- 
ward, and shortly after the be- 
ginning of 1923, Lieutenants 
Macready and Kelly flew their big monoplane for 
over 36 hours, during which time they covered 
more than 3,500 miles around the airdrome. 
The endurance test interest had not taken very 
strong root in the public mind before an announce- 
ment was made that a nonstop flight would be 
attempted across the continent from New York to 
San Diego, California. On May 2, 1923, at high 
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noon, Lieutenants Macready and Kelly circled low 
over New York in a Fokker monoplane and headed 
West. About six o’clock they passed over their home 
field, Dayton, Ohio. Hundreds of spectators along 
the route sat up all night to see this strange sight 
and to discuss the daring actors. It stirred up the 
people in the rural districts as well as those in the 
cities, and at the break 
of day when the big 
monoplane came _ in 
sight of a little New 
Mexico town the pa- 
pers throughout the 
country announced the 
tidings. 


& soon as the flyers 
had landed at San 
Diego, after having 
flown 2,520 miles in 
26 hours and 50 min- 
utes, the question was 
asked: ‘‘How far can 
an airplane fly?” Sto- 
ries became current of 
the possibility of armies 
and merchandise being transported east and west 
across the continent, and there was talk of organiz- 
ing big transcontinental air lines, until thought itself 
seemed to be traveling in nonstop east and west 
flights. But later in the same month Lieut. H. G. 
Crocker took the air at 5.20 one morning from a 
South Texas flying field and sped from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Canada in another transcontinental 
nonstop flight. Attention was thus turned to the 
possibility of transporting armies and merchandise 
from Canada to Mexico, and vice versa, without 
even stopping in the United States. 

The people were: becoming rather used to trans- 
continental flight when on July 19, 1923, Lieutenant 
Maughan made a heroic dash across the continent, 
intending to take dinner in San Francisco the same 
day on which he had breakfasted at Mineola Field, 
Long Island, and if an oil lead had not parted at 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, and terminated the trip, 
he would in all probability have done so. He demon- 
strated, however, that the flight from coast to coast 
between dawn and dusk was quite feasible, and a 
year later successfully crossed the continent in 21 
hours and 47 minutes. The significance of his first 
performance was scarcely understood before the 
St. Louis Pulitzer races of October, 1923, were 
begun, and an airplane built from the experience of 
the year before broke all previous speed records. 
This time Navy pilots established speeds of more 
than 250 miles an hour. A few days after the races 
ended the same ’plane beat even the records 
established during the contest with a speed of 274 
miles an hour. 





First contact ever established between airplane and airship 
in flight. Langley Field, Virginia 


Then the possibility of refueling airplanes in 
mid-air was discovered. Lieutenants Richter and 
Smith in California refueled an ordinary service- 
type ’plane in the air from another ’plane with 
such success that they later made an endurance 
flight by refueling and remained in the air about an 
hour longer than Macready and Kelly, or over 37 
hours. Moreover, off 
the shore of Cape 
Hatteras, North Caro- 
lina, battleship bomb- 
ing was begun in 
September. This was 
heralded as another ex- 
ample of aircraft 
superiority over bat- 
tleships, and hence an- 
other reason why the 
country should have 
all airplanes and no 
battleships, which was 
hardly the object of 
the test. A curious 
thing, however, was 
demonstrated at these 
bombing manceuvres. 
A smoke screen that hung for 18 minutes was laid 
around the targets by the airplanes, and observers 
became aware that the airplanes carrying bombs, 
instead of flying at high altitudes, could have 
descended behind the smoke screen and bombed 
the battleships with comparative immunity even 
if the latter had been equipped with antiaircraft 

uns. 
‘ Shortly after this, contact between an airplane 
and a blimp was maintained for several minutes at 
Langley Field, Virginia, and the question arose of 
the possibility of big aircraft carrying little ones up 
to high altitudes where they could be kicked off 
to fight as needed. 

Following these feats, it was announced in the 
fall of 1923 that the Navy was going to fly the 
Shenandoah, Daughter of the Stars, to the North 
Pole to look for the lost colony of Greenland that 
disappeared several centuries ago, and to explore 
certain regions north of Alaska. But just at the 
end of 1923, the War Department issued notice that 
the Army Air Service would send four airplanes on 
a flight around the world, so Congress canceled the 
Shenandoah flight. Now the four Army ’planes are 
off on their amazing mission which, as officially 
stated, is to “demonstrate the possibility of estab- 
lishing an airway around the world.” 


Al the things accomplished so far are episodes 
in a great drama of civilization. But the show 
is being paid for. The historical achievements of 
the Air Service during the past year cost each person 
in the United States about ten cents, for the sum 
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appropriated for the Army Air Service last year was 
$12,700,000. It is doubtful if so much has ever 
before been seen for a dime. 

Lately, immersed in the great political storm that 
is brewing, the public has not given much inter- 
pretive thought to aéronautics. Actually, the 
practical accomplishments of aviation have not 
been great. Macready and Kelly did not carry a load 
of useful merchandise on their transcontinental 
flight, nor did Maughan’s dawn to dusk dash have 
any economic value. Even the big airways and map- 
ping projects being carried on by the Air Service are 
only the foundation for future commercial flying. 
People have often asked: ““Why did they discon- 
tinue nonstop flying from coast to coast after a 
single flight?”’ That is easily answered. The Army 
Air Service had just one airplane that could make 
such a flight. This craft was one of the Fokker 
transports that had been flying in Europe. The Air 
Service managed to buy it at a bargain for experi- 
mental purposes, it was fitted up with extra tanks 
for fuel, and by heroic efforts the pilots were able 
to fly it for about 26 hours straight across the con- 
tinent. This airplane is now in the Smithsonian 
Institute. Its flying days are done. It was flown all 
over the country after the transcontinental trip; 
so much, in fact, that if the miles traversed had been 
covered on the ground by automobile at least eight 
motor cars would have been used up. 


At the present time there is no airplane in 
America capable of making a nonstop transcon- 
tinental flight. The airplane that Maughan used in 
his famous dash was the only one of its kind; the 
high-speed airplanes that created such a stir at the 
Detroit and St. Louis races are limited to four. The 
Air Service has only one bombing ’plane capable of 
carrying 10,000 pounds in bombs. The airplanes 
that are now flying around the world are the only 
ones of this type that the Army possesses, and the 
Navy has but one airship that could fly to the North 
Pole. The airways so laboriously worked out and 
extended may fall into disuse due to lack of air- 
planes to fly the routes and to lack of pilots. 

The Army and Navy are compelled to carry all 
their eggs in one basket. Not enough funds are 


_ available for the production of aircraft in quantities, 


so the next best thing that the aéronautical branches 
of the services can do is to concentrate on experi- 
mental projects and go the limit in performance. 
Thus the deeds of the Army and Navy Air Services 
are only indices of things that can be done in the 
air on a large scale. A few men may dream of 
defying time and space, of bringing lands and people 
near, of marvelous feats and speed. A few men may 
prove that dreams can come true. But the people as 
a whole must understand the significance of the 
dreams and their fulfillment before the tale of 
aéronautics can be told to the end. 


The Rise and Decline of Middleton 


By Robert L. Duffus 


of the Green Mountains, with the edges of the 

furrow rising more or less gently to consider- 
able heights on either hand. In the beginning, some 
hundred and forty years ago, it found its excuse for 
being in the lushness of its meadows, in the abun- 
dance of timber, streams and pasturage upon its 
upland slopes, and in the fact that it lay along a 
natural route, long traversed by Indian hunting 
parties, toward the waters and lowlands of the south. 
Like even the tiniest hamlet — even like that ham- 
let on the Tiber some centuries ago — it reached 
out after greatness. It aspired to be the state capital, 
to be the seat of the state university and, later, to 
be on the main line of the new railway. It had its 
industrial ambitions. It throbbed for many decades 
with that pulsating, hopeful life which in later 
years came to be thought of as a typically Western 
phenomenon. In talking with old inhabitants, in 
reading old documents and newspapers, in looking 
at old houses, I discern a climax in its history long 


before the Civil War. Middleton rose and declined 


, \HE village of Middleton lies in a high furrow 


like Rome, and like Rome had its shadows of a re- 
turning grandeur long after the reality had subsided 
forever. This ebb and flow of fortune is not the less 
significant because it concerned at no time more 
than a few hundred inhabitants. For Middleton was 
not merely a town: it was a civilization. 

The settlers came up from Massachusetts, as 
later Middletonians were to pass into Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, and the remote West. Nineteen out of a 
total population, in 1791, of 146 men, women and 
children were veterans of the Revolutionary War. 
Their migration differed from many of the later 
ones in that they did not so much create a new 
society as transplant an old one. Their original 
grants reserved “one lot for the use of Seminary or 
College, one for County Grammar School, one for 
the settlement of a Minister and Ministers in said 
Town, one for the support of the Gospel, and one 
for the support of English Schools.” Although they 
included Baptists, Universalists and Methodists 
among their numbers in the earliest years, the Con- 
gregational church long maintained something like 
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the prestige of a state establishment. For the Con- 
gregational meetinghouse they picked out a site 
which a modern real estate man would unhesitat- 
ingly have selected as the most valuable in town, on 
a little knoll beneath which two main roads crossed. 

As the village grew, this white church gathered 
the other buildings about it; directly opposite was 
the general store; opposite and to the north was the 
hotel or tavern; and when, belatedly, the branch line 
railroad came to town, the depot was so placed 
that the traveler’s first glance as he alighted caught 
this white glimmer through the trees in summer, 
this greater whiteness above the snowdrifts in 
winter. In time, two other church buildings were 
erected, one to the north and one to the south of 
the Congregational edifice, but the latter has lorded 
it over them to this day. On the east hill, long ago, 
before the roads could be relied upon, there was 
another little church, but all the outlying folk who 
were able drove down on Sunday to worship with the 
village people. Even the Baptists, whose early activi- 
ties gave the name of Baptist Street to a lonesome 
stretch of country road high on the hills within 
sight of Mansfield and Camels Hump, gave up the 
struggle after a while and attended one of the village 
churches. For these visitors there were horse sheds, 
where blanketed mares stamped and gnawed during 
the long sermons, or, in summer, lashed out with 
long tails at the sleepily buzzing flies. 


Tt Middletonians were a God-fearing people, 
though not given, at the height of their glory, 
to worry over hell and damnation. Their religion 
was of an individualistic sort, but with social impli- 
cations. Thus, the fight against slavery, which came 
on toward the close of their golden age, became with 
them a tremendous religious issue. They sent their 
young men into the blood harvest of the Civil War 
as Athens sent its noblest to fight at Marathon. 
From a population which numbered in 1860 less 
than 1,400 they sent 141 men into the Union armies, 
and of these 20 were killed or died in service. 

The golden days are hazy now and I cannot 
pretend to contribute much to their history. I know 
only of legends, of daguerrotypes, of a few survivors 
who retained into extreme old age the firm lines of 
character drawn in youth. To cultivate a hill farm 
from boyhood to old age, to win cultural values 
from hard work and what the humblest mechanic 
would now call poverty, to be of this little isolated 
town and yet a part of great national movements — 
this is worthy of attention, yet it was achieved 
modestly, without self-consciousness, by many men 
of Middleton. They sought no crock of gold at a 
rainbow’s end, dreamed no dreams of wealth or 
fame, and were hemmed in by what now seem 
intolerably narrow conceptions of life and religion, 
as they were hemmed in by their granite hills; yet 
they were of the breed of Emerson, Alcott, Lowell, 


and Thoreau, with a bright Greek thread often 
woven into the Yankee drab. They respected learn- 
ing and intelligence; and they had a shy love of 
beauty that revealed itself in their churches and 
houses when it did not hide in a dumb kinship with 
their hills and skies. That they loved their land was 
certain, for they clung to it long after opportunity 
invited them elsewhere; and when they went their 
letters and conversation testified to a perpetual 
nostalgia. 

In the beginning they were, of necessity, a self- 
sufficing community. Timber for their houses they 
cut from their own hills; they sawed their lumber 
and ground their grain at a mill for which a hundred- 
acre lot was appropriated in 1785; they raised all 
the fruits and vegetables they used; they raised and 
slaughtered their own cattle, sheep, and pigs; at 
first they even wove their own cloth and made their 
own clothing. Middleton, in its early bloom, was the 
metropolis of a countryside as no country town and 
few cities are today. It clung to this distinction even 
after the manufactured products of the low country 
had begun to take the places of the goods the farmer 
and his village brethren had once made for them- 
selves. The country store, which was also the post 
office, divided with the church the honor of being 
the community center; here you might sit down and 
pass these people in review. I have seen a photograph 
of the interior of the Middleton general store, made 
in the ’sixties; it shows a busier and more important 
place than that store’s successor is today. There 
they argued and discussed politics, swapped stories, 
exchanged gossip; there was developed the political - 
urge which brought on the Civil War, just as in the 
church was developed the moral and emotional 
urge. The store was democratic. Not everyone got 
credit there, but everyone who could talk was 
welcome, even though he helped himself generously 
and without payment to crackers and cheese. 


— was in its flower during the two 
decades preceding the Civil War. Yet these 
were years of declining population: in 1840 the 
town had 1,620 inhabitants, in 1860’only 1,377. 
It had its inventors (one of them, not unreasonably, 
laid claim to the first application of the electric 
dynamo); it had its political leaders, a governor 
among them; it had its professional and business 
men of influence outside their own community; it 
had traditions, culture, and energy, yet the material 
prizes always evaded it. The main line railroad, for 
which a route was once surveyed through the 
Middleton valley, was constructed through another 
valley, fifteen miles west. 

Some of the younger generation were drawn to 
the California gold fields, to die of fever, to drift out 
of the ken of the home people, rarely to become rich 
or to return. Some went to Kansas. The war took 
not only its toll of dead, but also of living who were 
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no longer contented with the opportunities of their 
native valley. The Westward urge was on them; 
they passed; the village sank into a sweet lethargy. 
Pretty girls became old maids, old families faded 
out of the picture; in Ig1o the population was 
smaller than in 1850, in 1920 smaller than in IgIo. 
Every fresh generation paid its toll to outside oppor- 
tunities. The seed of Middleton went forth through 
all the earth, but Middleton declined into the 
dreaminess of a warm August afternoon, even into 
the gray dreariness of November. It did not lose its 
old virtues, but there was less force behind them. 
The sceptre which had been in the New England 
country town was passing elsewhere. 

In the ’eighties Middleton enjoyed a brief second 
youth. Four or five miles away, on the crest of the 
eastern hills, whence you looked away to the White 
Mountains, was granite serving excellently the pur- 
poses of public buildings, statues, and tombstones. 
The granite-cutting industry was already in full 
swing in the two neighboring small cities. By what 
sacrifice and persuasion a branch of the business 
was lured to Middleton I do not know, but presently 
there was an invasion, first of Scotch and later of 
Italian workingmen, skilled cutters and polishers; 
cutting sheds were erected, Construction Hill 
sprouted, mushroom-like, overnight with new 
houses, and the little town experienced something 
like a boom. 

With surprising facility Middleton accustomed 
herself to her new population, alien as some of it 
was to her settled ways. The Scotch, if single, lived 
at the hotel, or, if married, rented such houses as 
they could find; they rolled their r’s in true Aberdeen 
fashion and were not given to religious observances, 
yet they mingled easily with the villagers. The Ital- 
ians, on the other hand, married or single, segregated 
themselves in barrack-like buildings hastily thrown 
together. Their domestic life, unlike that of the 
Scotch, remained a mystery to the native Middle- 
tonians. It was said that they drank sour wine at 
every meal, beating eggs into it for breakfast; it is 
certain that they possessed many children, and that 
they played sbowls in level rectangular courts of 
hard-packed earth. Sometimes, they were arrested 
for having liquor in their houses, for Vermont had 
long been prohibition territory. Yet many of them 
were workmen of surpassing skill; it was Italian 
cutters, copying the sculptor’s model, who executed 
the admirable granite statue of Robert Burns at 
Barre, Vermont. I am glad to think that the people 
of Middleton did not wholly close their minds and 
hearts to these aliens whose chisels cut so true, and 
in whom was a spark of the flame that burned 
within Michelangelo. 

After supper, on a summer evening, the granite 
cutters were to be found sitting in long, contempla- 
tive rows along the hotel veranda or on the front 
porch of the general store. Sometimes, on Saturdays, 


the band would play; in presidential years there 
were banners, parades, and speeches; and always the 
warm breath of comfortable chaffer and gossip rose 
genially. The village had its bywords, its heroes, 
villains, and clowns, its great and little men, its capi- 
talists and agitators and, because of the nature of its 
industry, its artists. The years, few as they are, lend 
a wistful charm to the scene, but I think it had a 
glamour even to those who lived within it. Middle- 
ton was momentarily cosmopolitan and gay; Atter- 
bury’s store was the meeting place of four nations — 
for to the Yankees, the Italians, and the Scotch were 
added the French-Canadian teamsters and lumpers. 


{peso second golden age came to its end when the 


discovery was made that granite from the East 


Hill quarries could no longer be profitably hauled 


into Middleton. A few at a time the Scotchmen 
and Italians packed their household goods, if they 
had them, or their suitcases, if their possessions were 
few, and moved on in search of jobs. Little by little 
Middleton settled back into the pre-granite era. 

It was in this final Arcadian period when I saw it 
last. The hotel where so many brawny, sweating 
men had sat down to their homely meals was now 
an automobile road house; the general store was no 
longer an international forum, but a place where 
one bought canned goods and spools of thread; 
houses on Construction Hill were untenanted; no 
longer did any whistles blow or scores of hammers 
ring on stone. Neat, well-painted, too quiet, full of 
old people, the venerable houses on the main street 
slumbered and waited — for what? For summer 
visitors, perhaps; perhaps for memories. 

One river of intense life flowed through the center 
of the village, along the old road which Indians and 
pioneers had traveled, and which it had once been 
hoped the railway to Boston would follow. On every 
fine day in spring, summer, and fall the automobile 
tourist was constantly in evidence. Yet few of these 
travelers seemed to see the real Middleton, or to 
suspect that there, as truly as in the shadow of St. 
Peter’s, they were on historic ground. 








In the Night Watches 
By Lady Poynter 


Sleep, sleep, you are a maid! — 
Else why hard to woo? 

All my pleading I have laid 
At the feet of you. 


Eve till morn — the night goes wrong — 
Why withhold your touch? 

You can keep your gift too long, 
As well as give too much! 
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A Painter of Men at Work 


An Artist Who Finds His Inspiration in the Factory 
By Charles H. Huntley 


N American artist seeking American types to 
paint has turned toward the factory. And 


this is well, for the industrial workers form 
one of the largest and most powerful groups in 
national life. 


Gerrit A. Beneker, moreover, does his work not 


to please himself, the art critic or collector, or even 
the subject, but to let his fellow 
artist in overalls recognize his 
own possibilities. Back of his 
efforts is a purpose in which 
good draftsmanship, correct 
color evaluation and faithful 
depiction of expression are 
merely means to an end. He is 
trying to do something far more 
than paint lifelike portraits. 

Beneker believes that every 
person who gives his or her 
best to creative work is essen- 
tially an artist, whether it be 
with the painter’ s brush or the 
blacksmith’s hammer, the 
sculptor’s chisel or the plumb- 
er’s wrench, the architect’s 
drawing board or the carpen- 
ter’s saw. It is the same spirit 
of self-expression and the same 
manifestation of the urge to 
create in all cases. Only the 
method is different. In this 
sense of the work, therefore, 
there may be as much art in 
rolling steel or building a motor 
as in depicting a landscape on 
canvas or turning a block of 
marble into a lifelike figure. In other words, the 
spirit, and therefore the dignity and worth, is the 
same whatever a man’s calling. Only the expression 
is different. 

Beneker believes that if you can make the man in 
cap and overalls understand this, he will gain in just 
pride and happiness. To that end he goes where his 
subjects are. You may find his easel set up in some 
corner of a machine shop. His first “studio” in one 
industrial plant, he says, was on the fourth floor of 
a factory building, over a steel hammer “that 
jarred so that every time I was about to hit the 
canvas with a brushful of paint, I couldn’t tell 
whether I was going to make an eyebrow or an 


>» 


ear. 


Stantford, Cleveland 





Gerrit A. BENEKER 


“The lesson of bis art is that all necessary labor 
is of equal dignity” 


If you chance to visit a Beneker exhibit, you are 
likely to find yourself smiling unconsciously — the 
smile one gives an old friend or acquaintance. For 
there is Tony or Andrew or Old Jim smiling at you. 
You know them, every one, if you have ever come 


‘into contact with shopmen. Personally? Oh, not 


necessarily. There are Tonies and Andrews and Old 
Jims in every factory; if you 
know one, you feel acquainted 
with the rest. 

Perhaps all this is a little too 
general to indicate just what 
Beneker is doing. Specifically, 
he is painting factory em- 
ployees, primarily to use the 
paintings, reproduced by print- 
ing, for the covers of employees’ 
magazines that circulate among 
them. He has done this in steel 
mills. Just now, he is doing it 
at the Schenectady Works of 
the General Electric Company. 


UT this is far from telling 
the greatest part of the 
story. Beneker is not painting 
these men just to make maga- 
zine covers. Nor are the factory 
managers who hire him en- 
gaging him for merely that. If 
that were all that is wanted, a 
tinted photograph would do as 
well. Beneker is trying to make 
the workman see himself, not 
just as a human mechanism 
working so many hours for so 
many dollars, but as one of a mighty army of 
creative artists. At the same time, he is endeavoring, 
as he expresses it, “to create public opinion about 
the man who builds, who creates wealth, not only in 
money, but in the sum total of human happiness,” 
among those outside the factory ranks. 

It may seem rather fanciful to assume that the 
idea that the reality of his artistry can be brought 
home to an — supposedly — unimaginative shopman 
by painting his picture or the portrait of someone 
who works alongside him. Were this left to the pic- 
ture alone, this might be partially true; but the 
latter is often accompanied by a little editorial in the 
magazine in which Beneker makes the point plain, 
explaining the interest his audience should find. 
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“Britt” Roiiincs — ENGINEER 
These two portraits are among the best known and most characteristic of Mr. Beneker’s paintings. They typify bis attempt to 
translate to bis canvases the pride of artisanship which actuates the endeavors of the American workman 


would never do to their factory superiors. The man- 


The old sweater, the greasy cap, the factory 
badge, all the things the camera would show, are in 
his portraits. But look at the expression of the face, 
the eyes. You will see things there that the camera 
does not record; maybe they are the things that 
Beneker sees, the soul possibilities, if that expres- 
sion may be used, and of which the man himself was 
unaware until Beneker showed him they are there. 

So much for that side of the matter. Why do 
certain factory managers engage him to do this 
work when magazine covers showing factory men 
could be had by considerably less expenditure of 
time and money? Because they have the same idea 
Beneker has; because they, too, believe that once a 
man, no matter how trivial his task seems, gets the 
idea he is doing something truly serviceable, the hap- 
pier and more contented he is. He recognizes the 
essential democracy of usefulness. This doesn’t mean 
uniformity of endowment, or equality of pay or of 
authority. The lesson of Beneker’s art is, rather, 
that all necessary labor is of equal dignity. 

One needs to have somewhat unusual endow- 
ments to do this kind of work. He must be not 
merely an artist in the technical sense. He must be 
the kind of man who knows the psychology of the 
man in the shops and understands his trend of 
thought and his mental and social mannerisms. 

Beneker is that kind. He can talk to the factory 
employee in the shopman’s language. What is more 
important, he can get them to talk to him. In one 
plant where he was engaged in this work, the man- 
agement found that men were telling him some of 
their problems and explaining their attitude as they 





“MEN ARE SQUARE” 


”? 


agement obtained a “look-in” on the minds of 
employees it could not have had otherwise. The 
result was that Beneker was made an advisory 
member of the industrial relations council of the 
concern. 

He can tell some interesting stories to those who 
have an idea that the shopman never thinks outside 
the sphere of his work or of his amusements. For 
example, he picked out a steam fitter at the Sche- 
nectady Works as a man he wished to paint. After 
some difficulty, he got in touch with him. The idea 
of “having his picture made” didn’t appeal to the 
steam fitter very strongly. 

“Did anyone ever call you Pan?” 
denly asked him. 

The steam fitter looked at him. 

“D’you mean that feller that was half goat and 
had hoofs and a tail?” he inquired. 

“That’s it,” said Beneker. 

A grin spread slowly over the man’s face. 

“Well,” he said, “that ain’t so bad, either. I play 
on pipes, too, don’t I?” 

And before the sittings were finished, “Ben” had 
made him understand that grand harmonies may 
be played by faithful and intelligent work on steam 
pipes as well as on pipe organs. 

One is inclined to take a second look at Beneker, 
passing in a crowd. Tall, slender, with a slight tend- 
ency toward that downward tilt of the head that 
indicates thoughtfulness, gray haired and yet young 


looking, he compels your involuntary attention. Of 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Diplomats and Pharisees 


By Burns Lawrence 


AM not a Red. I am not a Pink. I am not even 
I a Radish, as the latter-day Russians _pic- 

turesquely label those who are red outside but 
white at heart. If I myself were to match my 
intellectual tint I would choose old rose. That 
would most truthfully characterize my wistful long- 
ing for some things that have gone, and my mildly 
militant championship of some things that have 
not yet come. 

I am one of those ineffectual souls cursed with the 
ability to appreciate and understand a point of view 
other than my own. It is a fatal defect of character, 
and it has doomed me to a futile life, if one measures 
by the yardstick of tangible accomplishment. 

Even in my youth I suffered. I was a modest sort 
of athlete in my school days, but never a successful 
one. I was handicapped by a perverse psychology. 
I had no compelling desire to win. There was no 
joy in victory. I was stricken by the vicarious reac- 
tions of the vanquished. Any momentary thrill of 
exultation evaporated when I saw and sensed the 
disappointment of the loser. 

I have never been able to cure this calamitous 
moral malady though I have prayed to Heaven 
for the gift of a pair of mental blinders, a one-track 
mind, intellectual nearsightedness, anything that 
would permit me to see only one point of view. 
I have watched with wistful envy the success of 
fanatics, believing only in themselves, oblivious 
of other opinions, conquering opponents and over- 
coming obstacles by a blind and brutal disregard 
of their existence. 

I have had to comfort myself with the fond 
belief that, after all, my persistént appreciation of 
the viewpoint of others is nothing worse than an 
overdeveloped sense of humor. A sense of humor is 
a sense of proportion. It is fatal to the demagogue 
and to the fanatic, but it is a balm to the souls of 
the children of futility. And so I comfort and amuse 
myself by chronicling striking cases of narrow- 
gauged, single-track minds plunging ahead with a 
blithe disregard of pertinent irrelevancies. 

I have been really touched by our State Depart- 
ment’s attitude toward the Russia of the Revolu- 
tion. Parenthetically, I may venture the admission 
that I have lived and worked there since the Revo- 
lution, which I suppose automatically precludes me 
from being a judge. I have not the requisite aca- 
demic ignorance of the present rulers nor the 
essential myopic view of the present situation. It 
may be due to this and not alone to my pathetically 
persistent ability to see both sides of the question 
that I cannot imagine myself drafting a note like 


the last effort of our State Department, chucking 
a bucketful of glacial water and slamming a pet- 
ulant door. 


ly the first place, I could not bring myself to tell 
the Russians that I would not even converse 
with them until they had recognized their repudi- 
ated debts. I would be uneasily aware of the fact 
that eight states of our own immaculate Union had 
repudiated debts to the extent of some $60,000,000 
of principal, and that these repudiated debts do 
not include any of the Confederate war debts. I 
would be haunted by the wails of the British Cor- 
poration of Foreign Bondholders, the organiza- 
tion which tries to protect the interests of British 
holders of foreign government obligations. I would 
remember their statement that “they would be 
glad to hear what arguments can possibly be ad- 
duced in extenuation of the conduct of Mississippi 
in repudiating payment of its loans of 1831 and 1833 
which were duly authorized by the state legisla- 
ture and were issued at a high price in England. 
The state invested the proceeds in the establish- 
ment of two banks and as long as they prospered 
Mississippi paid the bondholders, but when the 
banks ceased to be profitable the state not only 
suspended payment but actually repudiated its 
debt. Such a step has not been taken even by so 
backward a country as Honduras.” 

I would not be able to refer to these repudiated 
American debts because I know the excuses I 
would have to offer, in the case of the reconstruc- 
tion loans of North Carolina, for instance. I would 
have to say that the people of North Carolina 
refused to pay these debts because they were in- 
curred by a carpetbag oligarchy, that the carpet- 
baggers and their friends got all the money and the 
poor people of the state neither authorized the 
loans nor benefited from them. It would make me 
too uncomfortable to refer to this, because I would 
have an uneasy feeling that I was obviously pla- 
giarizing the Russian argument, substituting only 

“carpetbagger” for “grand duke.” 

So, with the memory of these debts, the prohi- 
bition amendment with no compensation to prop- 
erty holders, the Versailles Treaty and its juggling 
of Allied debts to Germany, to say nothing of the 
still existing Alien Property Custodian, with these 
memories I would not be able to fanfare the fact 
that we would not even talk it over with Russia 
until she had recognized her debts and restored the 
confiscated property of Americans. 

(Continued on page opposite 56) 
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Speaking of Conventions 


HE Democratic Convention has one 
definite accomplishment to its 
credit. By raising the ordinary absurdi- 
ties of the political convention to the mth 
power, it brought them out into such 
sharp relief that reform seems inevitable. 
It begins to look as if the “demonstra- 
tion” and the long flapdoodle nominating 
speech might go into the discard along 
with Fourth.of July orations and the 
Bloody Shirt. In the conventions of 1924, 
as in the preceding ones, both parties were 
bordered by that broad lunatic fringe, 
those stalwarts with strong enthusiasms 
and weak minds, who dearly love to rave 
and howl on a convention floor. The 
placid or hard-boiled delegates who lis- 
tened without revolt to the windy hokum 
of the orators and viewed the demonstra- 
tions of the lunatic fringe with mild inter- 
est or amusement, the galleries and boxes 
filled with curious sight-seers, more inter- 
ested in the “show” than in the results, 
allowed the tradition of silliness to work 
itself out at length. But, in the Demo- 
cratic Convention, they lost patience at 
the end. The mechanics of enthusiasm 
jammed and stuck. The imbecility of the 
conventional convention failed to amuse 
the tired, angry delegates and the bored 
gaileries. The show was a frost. 
Theoretically, everybody is aware 
that “demonstrations” for candidates are 
just as spontaneous and effective as a 
jew’s-harp quartette playing chamber 
music to an audience of deaf mutes. 
Nevertheless, in convention after con- 
vention, as soon as the nominating orator 
has finished describing his candidate — 
Senator Gish, that doddering, half-deaf, 
timid, flatulent old man — as “that con- 
structive statesman, that vital, dynamic 
American, that valiant standard bearer, 
that undefeated warrior of the political 
arena, John W. Gish,” the elaborately re- 
hearsed demonstration commences its 
dreary routine. Delegates parade and yell, 
state standards are raised in the air, horns 
are blown, rattles are rattled, megaphone 
choruses bellow from the galleries, a lady 
dressed as Miss America or the Goddess 
of Liberty is carried around the hall simu- 
lating a delirious enthusiasm for Senator 
Gish; one hundred more-than-life-size 
pictures of the Senator’s senile face are 
displayed, the flag of his state is waved 
rhythmically from the speaker’s platform, 
electric sirens wail and scream — and this 
futile performance continues until the 
actors are exhausted and the audience 
more than a little sick. Governor Silzer’s 
demonstration in the Democratic Con- 
vention was a perfect example of the 1924 
model, although the dismal cacophany of 
his male quartette was perhaps the worst 


By D. R. 


ever produced in daylight by reasonably 
sober men. 


S a matter of fact the function of the 
“demonstration” has not been to 
influence the delegates. However gladly 
the galleries howl, the delegates, nowa- 
days, are stampede proof. The demon- 
stration is aimed at the fourth estate. 
Special writers for the metropolitan 
dailies may point out the hollowness of the 
performance, but the reporters of the 
home town papers inform their respective 
constituencies that “the mention of Sen- 
ator Gish’s name evoked a burst of spon- 
taneous applause lasting thirty-three 
minutes, during which .. .” This creates 
an atmosphere favorable to future cam- 
paigning. John Doe of Oskaloosa, reading 
his morning paper, shouts to mother 
through the din of her dishwashing: 
“There must be something fo this guy 
Gish. I see by the papers . . .” 

Beside the disgust produced by these 
ad nauseam methods, the development of 
the “Radio Audience” will help to do 
away with the delays and inefficiency of 
conventions. This audience, already num- 
bered in millions, gets its convention story 
straight instead of filtered through the 
prejudices of reporter, rewrite man, and 
editor, and it wants action and more ac- 
tion. Although it is an immense crowd, it 
is aloof from the psychology of the crowd; 
it is utterly impatient with demonstra- 
tions — which sound like static — and 
with long-winded, foolish speeches. Con- 
vention managers must realize the im- 
mense importance of giving this new 
public what it wants. 

The Democratic Convention proved 
one thing at least, that never again, while 
the present delegates live, will a national 
convention be held in New York City. 
Galleries packed with Smith-Tammany 
shouters, the crowds of gangsters who 
“crashed the gate,” the spirit of bad 
manners and bad sportsmanship dis- 
played by the New York audience, dis- 
gusted the delegates and crystallized the 
opposition into bitter animosity. The tac- 
tics of his supporters cost Governor 
Smith many votes and intensified the 
provincial dislike of the big town candi- 
date. Future conventions will be held in 
smaller cities, presumably in smaller 
buildings, where the audience will be re- 
stricted to people seriously interested in 
the party’s deliberations. The day of the 
gallery god in politics is over. 


HE two conventions, now happily in 

the past, were entirely dissimilar. 

The Democrats started out to wrangle 
and punch each other in the nose with the 


joie de vivre peculiar to Democrats, but 
during the long series of bitter ballots the 
joy of living and battling turned into a 
sour endurance test. The Republicans, 
more efficient and just as merry as so 
many crutches, took their pleasure sadly, 
and their medicine like little men. 

Barring the wild burst of enthusiasm 
for Governor Smith, the Democratic 
demonstrations were as perfunctory as the 
Republican, and the speeches rather more 
abject. Three or four Democratic orators 
stood out like lonely rocks in an ocean of 
platitude and hokum: Franklin Roose- 
velt’s effective and graceful nomination of 
Governor Smith, Newton Baker’s heart 
cry for Woodrow Wilson’s League of 
Nations, and two speeches of special 
interest and charm for the irreverent in 
the galleries. One was by Mr. Maloney of 
Montana, whose entire message consisted 
of three sounds: “Wrannh! Gorrrh! 
Chagogkob!” The other was by an un- 
known gentleman from Utah who tried to 
shout down a particularly bored and rest- 
less audience. He held on pluckily to the 
end, saying nothing that could be under- 
stood by human ears, but gesticulating 
vigorously throughout and giving much 
innocent pleasure to thousands of people 
by his natural ability to bark, growl, and 
bay. With a stout collar and chain, he 
would make a priceless watchdog for any 
home. Or, if he had a good nose, he would 
make an excellent hound; he throws his 
tongue nicely, has plenty of bone, lots of 
drive, and his ears are short enough not 
to catch in the briars. Utah, we thank 
thee! 

If one’s faith in representative govern- 
ment is perceptibly dented by the late 
conventions, one must remember that 
representative government  contrives 
somehow to muddle through in spite of 
the representatives. If the politicians 
there in evidence strike the unprejudiced 
observer as belonging to the category of 
small potatoes, still we need not despair. 
The importance of politicians is greatly 
exaggerated, particularly by themselves. 
They are vocal, but if they talk a great 
deal they do very little; and if by chance 
they interfere too obnoxiously in the 
progress of the country, they are rather 
quickly eliminated. The two conventions 
talked enormously and wasted a great 
deal of time, but at the last the moun- 
tains brought forth their mice, and 
respectable citizens were nominated by 
Bedlam. Future conventions, we hope, will 
be more efficient and less given to the 
downright imbecility which has become 
traditional, but perhaps they will nom- 
inate no “safer” politicians than the 
candidates of 1924. 
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Readers and Writers 


HILE a vast literature of psycho- 

analysis, the work of its practition- 
ers and admirers, has accumulated, little 
has been published for the consolation 
of those who are skeptical of these latest 
and most dogmatic of our medicine men. 
As one who has been unable to join in 
this fashionable form of tribal idolatry, 
who has never known a psychoanalyzed 
person who could not obviously have 
attained the same results unaided by that 
jargon and ritual, I have long waited in 
the hope that someone would have the 
patience to expose once and for all the 
fallacies of certain heads-I-win-tails-you- 
lose methods of psychoanalytic reason- 
ing. My prayers have been answered. 
Almost simultaneously two books on the 
other side have appeared: of which the 
smaller, “ Psycho-Analysts Analysed,” by 
P. McBride, has not yet been published 
in this country, but the larger and more 
systematic, “A Critical Examination of 
Psycho-Analysis,” by A. Wohlgemuth, 
has just been brought over from London 
by the Macmillan Company of New 
York. This is a brilliant, humorous, well- 
documented, and devastating criticism 
of psychoanalysis, a scientific summary 
of the whole case against Freud. 

Both books set out, first of all, to ascer- 
tain what is the probability of the theories 
on which the analysts base their con- 
clusions. If the results alone justify the 
theories, and if those results are inde- 
pendent of the theories, then there is 
clearly no reason to believe the theories, 
for they explain nothing that is not sus- 
ceptible of a more reasonable explana- 
tion. At the basis of psychoanalysis are 
the assumptions, first, that there is a 
subconscious region of the mind which is 
psychically active, and second, that this 
region can be explored by the interpre- 
tation of dreams; chief among the supple- 
mentary hypotheses to these two is the 
theory that dreams have a latent and a 
manifest significance; that the manifest 
content is what we remember, the latent, 
all the subconscious thoughts of which 
the manifest content is the symbol. 
Dream interpretation consists, therefore, 
of bringing out the unconscious wishes 
and ideas in the subconscious, by strip- 
ping them of their symbolical disguises. 


OR practical purposes, the essence of 

psychoanalysis lies in this interpreta- 
tion of dreams, and here at the outset one 
discovers that the four most important 
analysts differ sharply. Freud sees in 
dreams the expression of suppressed 
sexual desires. Adler regards dreams as a 
manifestation of the will to power. For 
Rivers, the dream is an attempt to solve 


By Ernest Boyd 


mental conflicts. Jung adopts a combina- 
tion of Freud and Adler, according to the 
circumstances. The same dream of the 
same person cannot at the same time 
have four different meanings. Either one 
is right, or all are wrong. Freud’s argu- 
ments to show that his interpretation is 
right are reduced to pulp by Dr. Wohl- 
gemuth. The impression produced upon 
the patient by the interpretation is no 
more proof that it is correct than the im- 
pression produced on a servant girl by 
the guesses of a fortune teller. The con- 
nections between the manifest dream 
elements and the way in which the in- 
terpretation fits the actual facts of the 
patient’s life are also arguments of little 
weight, for to persons not susceptible to 
suggestion, the piecing together of these 
elements seems at best mere ingenuity, 
at worst, absurd; but in neither case a 
proof of truth. As all the divergent inter- 
pretations are made to fit into the actual 
facts, this proves nothing except to the 
analyst who holds in advance that his 
own particular method of interpretation 
is right! 


R. WOHLGEMUTH sets out some 
delightful dreams and interprets 
them strictly in accordance with Freud’s 
method. If they were not made inten- 
tionally ludicrous, they would not be 
less convincing logically than the uncon- 
sciously ludicrous efforts of the Viennese 
analyst. Here is a charming parody of 
the psychoanalytic method: “An Eng- 
lish soldier of the Army of Occupation in 
Germany suffered from severe pains in 
the right knee. He was treated for rheu- 
matism, but without result; magsage gave 
no relief, and X-ray examination showed 
nothing abnormal. But on being psycho- 
analyzed, it was revealed that Tommy 
had been making love to Gretchen, and 
that he had been jilted. To his question, 
“When will you be mine?’ she had re- 
torted, ‘Nie (never),’ hence the pains.” 
Dr. Wohlgemuth also points out that 
Freud’s famous analysis of Jensen’s 
novel, “Gradiva,” rather overshoots the 
mark. The hero’s dreams are interpreted 
as if they had been those of a real person, 
but as there was no subject and no free 
associations, the latent content of the 
dreams is simply derived from Freud’s 
mind, or from his inner consciousness. 
The claim that hysteria has been 
cured by the method followed in psy- 
choanalysis is disposed of in the simplest 
manner by Dr. Wohlgemuth. The one 
thing that stands out in this connection 
is the factor of suggestion, which would 
make it possible to cure the hysterical 
symptoms without having ascertained 


their real cause. The author also shows 
many instances of the most preposterous 
suggestion in the very accounts of the 
analysts themselves. As the subject is 
willing, as a rule, there is not the same 
difficulty in overcoming resistance as in 
cases of ordinary hypnotism. The transi- 
tion from the manifest to the latent in the 
interpretation of dreams presents in- 
numerable difficulties which the analysts 
evade with a calm assurance which 
naturally excites the wrath of the impar- 
tial student, who expects to be treated to 
something more than a species of intel- 
lectual thimblerigging. 

It is this perpetual element of uncer- 
tainty, the possibility of two exactly 
opposite meanings being taken from an 
identical phenomenon, which vitiates the 
claim of psychoanalysis to be a science. 
It further vitiates every aspect of psycho- 
analytic reasoning. Take the theory of 
the CEdipus complex. As Dr. Wohlgemuth 
remarks pointedly, CEdipus did none of 
the things which are now held to be signs 
of the complex named after him! CEdipus 
had no incestuous desire for his mother, 
nor any jealousy toward his male parent. 
He married a woman whom he believed 
to be a stranger, and he slew a man whom 
he did not know to be his father until 
years afterwards. The latent as distinct 
from the manifest content of Freud’s use 
of the term, “(Edipus complex,” would 
seem, in this case, to be distinctly illumi- 
nating. A man is assured by the analysts 
that he must have chosen his wife for rea- 
sons of resemblance to his mother, whom 
he must have loved with a tinge of jealousy 
toward his father. If he says: “But [| 
never cared in the least for my mother, 
but loved my father dearly,” then this 
also proves he loved his mother; the 
proof being, that he was attracted to his 
father because of his father’s relation to 
his mother. A transference, no doubt! 

Having suffered from this topsy-turvy 
type of logic in discussion and reading, I 
earnestly give thanks for the timely 
works of Drs. McBride and Wohlgemuth. 
The former I recommend to Dr. Wohl- 
gemuth’s publishers over here, for his is 
the more popular work; he states in gen- 
eral terms the case which the larger book 
develops in detail. If you have a relation 
or a friend trembling on the brink of 
psychoanalysis, or what is worse, one 
who imagines that his second wife is 
more beautiful than his first because he 
has been analyzed since his divorce — 
tell them to read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest “A Critical Examination 
of Psycho-Analysis,” by A. Wohlgemuth, 
D.Sc. (Lond.). 250 pages for $3.50. It’s 
worth the money. 
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Hammock Fiction 
By George B. Dutton 


Apvisory Ben. By E. V. Lucas. New 
York: G. H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


Pam at Firty. By Baroness von Hutten. 
New York: G. H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


Wuire Sracxs. By William Hewlett. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


Tue Great House In THE Park. Anon- 
ymous. New York: Duffield and Co. 
$2.00. 


Tue Home-Maxer. By Dorothy Can- 
field. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. $2.00. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD, weary of life, 
looked to nature for an anodyne; 
but many people prefer Atlantic City. 
Some readers, relaxing in the heat of dog 
days, look to poets to build them a 
“shadowy isle of bliss, mid-most the beat- 
ing of the steely sea”; others ask for a 
puppet theatre. The novels under con- 
sideration are for the most part like pup- 
pet theatres. The majority of them exist 
merely to entertain, and they entertain 
with smooth, mechanical efficiency. They 
are of that class of summer fiction so 
obviously aloof from the buffetings of 
actuality that upon opening them one 
can almost hear, as fitting accompani- 
ment, the creak of the hammock, the 
calls of distant children at play, the 
splash and gurgle of waves on rocky 
shores. The din of work recedes, and one 
drifts in dreams to a world of easy lux- 
uries where mock trouble and artificial 
mystery soon dissolve in laughter and 
kisses. With brisk, impersonal dexterity 
the competent authors sweep the reader 
along to the happy end, hypnotizing him 
by a veritable excess of motion. 

It may seem paradoxical to add that at 
least two of these stories are problem 
novels — but one makes the statement in 
a Pickwickian sense. The heroine in each 
case is involved in a series of problems, 
but these never churn the reader’s feel- 
ings disagreeably; he remains in the 
delightful position of an onlooker stand- 
ing on the shore and knowing that the 
deceptive water in which the characters 
struggle is too shallow to drown anyone. 
Thus, unmenacing conflicts and _ final 
victory combine to create a temporary 
illusion most suitable for a vacation 
mood. 

Mr. Lucas enables us to doff for an hour 
or two the “incommodities of mortality” 
by wafting us to a London of determined 
brightness and vivacity, in which Miss 
Benita Staveley, like Mr. Wells’ Anne 
Veronica and Mr. George’s Ursula Trent, 
defies a violent, apoplectic father and 
decides to carve out a career for herself, 
but to far better purpose than her pred- 
ecessors; for the father is reconciled 


to his daughter’s firm rebelliousness, the 
career emerges like magic, and love con- 
veniently waits upon success. In the 
meantime, the managerial instincts of 
the heroine are given full scope; Miss 
Benita elects to become adviser in general 
to the public, with offices, assistants, and 
an impressive scale of fees. The problems 
brought to her range whimsically from 
the selection of pet dogs to the choice of 
matrimonial partners. In quick succes- 
sion one satisfied patron follows another, 
the humor crackles mildly, the author 
smiles with us a trifle absent-mindedly, 
and the performance js over. 

Pam, as some readers will remember, is 
likewise managerial; from her London 
home, even in her mature years, she 
delights to arrange the affairs of her 
friends. For greater effectiveness, the 
Baroness von Hutten has introduced 
somewhat exotic elements in the Poles 
and Spaniards and Italians who give the 
scene picturesqueness and make life 
appear gay and cosmopolitan. The skill- 
fully manufactured problems again are 
presented patly in a series of semide- 
tached episodes, and are solved with that 
machinelike precision that lazy-minded 
readers presumably enjoy. 

English country houses are the setting 
for a comedy and a mystery story that 
next call for attention. The comedy cen- 
ters in White Stacks, the home of the 
Faringdons, a sprawling structure with 
wings innumerable in every style of 
architecture, the whole dominated by a 
cluster of antique white chimneys. About 
it are green lawns, immemorial elms, 
white-clad youths shiny from the bath, 
and slangy maidens who are “good pals.” 
Here the poet Stanniforth introduces an 
old school friend, Bellamy, whom he has 
not met in years. The developing con- 
trast between the unscrupulous shrewd- 
ness of Bellamy and the innocence of the 
ruddy-cheeked, explosive gentry of the 
neighborhood is the essence of the com- 
edy. The Faringdons and their friends 
are well discriminated, their exploitation 
by the disarmingly agreeable newcomer 
is described in a succession of amusing 
incidents, but the uproarious outcome 
necessitates a generous use of coincidence, 
and the comedy degenerates into farce. 
The strings of the puppet show are a 
little obvious. However, that will not 
interfere with the enjoyment of the 
crowd. 

“The Great House in the Park” is 
of a different order. A complete and 
elaborate Tudor mansion, miraculously 
preserved, with its mullioned windows 
and garlanded stonework, the place is a 
shrine of rare paintings, priceless tapes- 
tries, illumined manuscripts, unique bits 


of pottery and carved silver, all concre- 
tions of immortal beauty. It has the 
perfection of enchantment, a perfection 
seldom met with outside of novels. Yet 
it is a place of brooding mystery and 
unspoken fears. The owner has died, and 
the heir threatens to scatter the collec- 
tion. An American claimant appears. 
Intrigues, suspicions, shots ringing through 
stony black corridors, murder, disguised 
representatives of Scotland Yard, flight 
and relentless pursuit, crowd the pages. 
The combination is an odd one. It is as if 
some inferior Oscar Wilde had tried to 
write a detective story, or as if Sir 
Conan Doyle had madly endeavored to 
introduce Sherlock Holmes into the 
voluptuous, richly sensuous world of the 
esthetic eighteen-eighties. The result 
fails to carry conviction, but is sur- 
prisingly readable. 

After the cool, glittering speed of these 
English narratives, with their hard, 
shiny surfaces beneath which lurks 
nothing incommunicable, one experiences 
a sense of heat, flame, passion, in Mrs. 
Fisher’s novel. The homely American 
scenes, the familiar domesticity, the 
smell of soapsuds, the clang of fire- 
engine bells are as welcome as the Statue 
of Liberty to the returning traveler. The 
questions raised are real ones: not, how 
to choose a birthday gift or how to 
thwart a Spanish serenader, but whether 
a home is an accumulation of furnishings 
or a state of mind, whether true patriot- 
ism stimulates desires for the sake of 
trade or teaches content for the sake of 
spiritual freedom; and finally, whether 
sex and tradition or innate capacity 
and will should determine one’s sphere of 
action. 

There is Lester Knapp, timid, dreamy, 
ineffective in business, but patient and 
understanding at home, a palpable misfit. 
And there is Eva, his wife, equally a 
misfit — energetic, a born organizer and 
executive, wasting herself in futile scrub- 
bing and baking. A benevolent catas- 
trophe exchanges their réles, and serenity 
visits the Knapp household up to the 
crowded ‘conclusion where for a brief 
time fate threatens to reverse the situa- 
tion once more, only to subside into 
harmlessness amid general rejoicings. 
The details are admirably done, and the 
theme is one of pith and moment; ‘yet 
upon consideration, the author’s manipu- 
lation of her materials is clear; the novel 
is seen to be machine-made, after all. 
The unpredictable, spontaneous human- 
ity of living beings is sacrificed to the 
necessities of a didactic purpose. And so 
once more as the last page turns and the 
curtain is about to fall and the actors 
come forward to make their bow, they 
are discovered to be puppets. And yet, 
why not? The summer days are long, and 
even puppets may have their hour, so be 
it they amuse their exacting and capri- 
cious masters. 
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Archbishops and Others 


Tue Treroit. By A. C. Benson. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50. 


RECENT book by A. C. Benson 
called “The Trefoil” purports to be 
a“ record of the intermediate years” of his 
father, the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It is a pleasant, discursive book in 
which, now and then, the upright, rigid 
Archbishop does indeed put in appear- 
ance. The rest of the pages are devoted 
to irrelevant— though somewhat di- 
verting — touches about other pale 19th 
century ecclesiastical celebrities, to de- 
scriptions of the scenery of cathedral 
towns, and to the rather numerous boy- 
hood impressions of the author himself. 
Tremendous detail is introduced. The 
outward aspect of every aunt, uncle, 
cousin, gardener, and acquaintance is 
fully characterized in a way that would 
do credit to robust novels of the old- 
fashioned type. Through restful, charm- 
ing, commonplace little “vignettes” — 
as Mr. Benson quite properly calls them 
—we behold a charming, restful life. 
Whatever of vital interest there is, how- 
ever, lies in the intermittent peeps at the 
bishop. It tantalizes me that we are not 
allowed to make more thorough acquaint- 
ance with this high-minded, autocratic, 
lonely man. It tantalizes me that no- 
where in those 300 shambling pages 
could the author find space to give us 
more trenchant insight into his character, 
to describe what he did and attempted 
rather than how superficially he appeared. 
Above all, it tantalizes me that Mr. 
Benson’s own itch of the ego led him to 
convert the book into an autobiography 
to the exclusion of that distinctly worth- 
while father. B 


Who Is to Blame? 


GERMANY, FRANCE, AND ENGLAND. By 
Maximilian Harden. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $2.50. 


ERE, in America, we are, for the 

most part, totally out of touch 
with the German viewpoint on the out- 
come of the war and the reparations. 
What the newspapers have recorded 
about passive resistance, what travelers 
returned from abroad have expounded to 
us, what commissions and investigations 
have reported, all sounds second-hand, 
inconclusive, and misty. We shake our 
heads and continue to think of the Ger- 
mans abstractly either as fiendishly un- 
reasonable or sadly wronged. There is no 
way for us suddenly to transport ourselves 
to Berlin, to stand there on a busy street 
corner and to sense for ourselves at first 
hand the living thoughts and emotions 
of the people who elbow us in passing. 
How can we understand? 


A helpful book, however, has been 
translated into English. To be sure, 
“Germany, France, and England” is not 
representative of German opinion as a 
whole, for Harden — publicist, contro- 
versialist, and general firebrand — has 
long been the exponent of unpopular 
ideas. A tremendously vehement work it 
is; a flaming patchwork of multicolored 
evidence. Apt quotations from diaries, 
newspaper clippings, and private con- 
versations array themselves into acid 
criticisms of policies and of the flimsy 
action of parties. Comparing the present 
crisis with those in 1815 and in 1871, he 
makes a caustic survey of past and pres- 
ent discord. For it, he finds blame every- 
where: in the clumsy, nervous selfishness 
of Germans, English, and French alike 
(good cosmopolitan impartiality!), and 
more especially in the political dishonesty 
of both, the imperial and the demo- 
cratic German governments. “The debtor 
(he says) had no right to content himself 
with ‘passive resistance.’ He who means 


honestly to pay his debt must not make 
excuses. .. . Had Germany put the 
effort of will into the Reparations that 
she did into avoidance of them, if with 
no less loud a drumbeat she had sum- 
moned her wealthy class to pay the in- 
demnity to the conquerors,” there would 
have been no occupation of the Ruhr. 
France and England also come in for a 
share of the denunciations. 

Blame, blame, blame! From the midst 
of Harden’s tireless harangue of asser- 
tions and abuse one longs for some con- 
structive plan. To be sure, he points to 
the desirability of amiable “industrial 
partnership between France and Ger- 
many”; yet he offers no clue of the road 
to such a millennium. The style, too, is 
harsh, abrupt, lacking in persuasive calm. 
Jolted rather roughly from thought to 
thought, one frets to dispute with the 
hot-headed author. 

Nevertheless, the book remains a 
vital, thorough, absorbing interpretation 
of things we need to know. B. 


Applied Psychology 
By F. L. Wells, Ph.D. 


THE FunpDAMENTALS OF SociaL Psy- 
cHoLocy. By Emory S. Bogardus. 
New York and London: The Century 


Company. $3.75. 


R. BOGARDUS’ interest in the 

social relations of psychology ex- 
tends over many years. He devised one 
of the early instruments for measuring 
fatigue in industrial operations. In this 
volume he sets forth what is apparently 
the fruit of considerable teaching experi- 
ence as well as of wide and thoughtful 
reading. But it is from first to last a 
textbook. The 40 brief chapters suggest 
strongly a class period for each. The 
references are copious; their value would 
be enhanced by uniformly giving their 
dates. Summaries, review questions, and 
problems are worked out in much detail. 
It makes no pretensions as literature, and 
probably not many to newness, though 
there are certain concepts, like that of 
“marginal uniqueness,” which are well 
worth assimilation by the advanced stu- 
dent. The psychologist will also be inter- 
ested in Dr. Bogardus’ ideas on the 
“group quotient,” a measure of social 
interests. His attitude toward psy- 
chometrics is not wholly clear; properly 
critical in most places, quite the reverse 
on page 276. 

Psychology is a better noun for a title 
than sociology, but the book is dis- 
tinctly sociology rather than psychology, 
as the terms are conceived by those most 
concerned with them. Dr. Bogardus is a 
sociologist, he writes the sociologists’ 


language, and of scientific psychology 
there is little that has not filtered down 
into the general elementary texts. In this, 
the volume may be contrasted with the 
“Social Psychology” recently put out by 
F. H. Allport. There, the psychologist is 
writing. The emphasis is on the behavior 
of the individual as it is affected by group 
relations. Here, it is more on group 
activities as such. Group activities are 
not easy to study by such objective 
methods as are open to the experi- 
mental psychologist. It can be success- 
fully done, as Holmes has demonstrated 
in his “Trend of the Race,” but the lure 
of conceptualism is still very strong — 
more so than in contemporary psychol- 
ogy. This book does not escape it so well 
as Allport’s. It is less objective, more 
speculative and verbalistic. It has, how- 
ever, a quality of this defect in being 
somewhat broader and more sympa- 
thetic. This last is an impression that 
does not come at once. There is some- 
thing hard to define, but apparent in the 
physical make-up of the book, which 
gives an impression of pedantry that by 
no means exists. On the contrary, it has 
“up to the minute” allusions which pay 
the penalty of being ephemeral. It is 
prophesied that the President will soon 
make addresses by radio — which is an 
old story by the time the book comes to 
hand. 

There are some points of style which 
will distress the purist if not also the 
political historian. Roosevelt and Pinchot 
are said to have made the country’s 
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welfare “reason for a conservative pro- 
gram”; a program of conservation seem- 
ing to be meant. Was there no proof 
reader to save women from being “rav- 
aged” in a Russian pogrom? One won- 
ders if the use of “hypocrisy” on page 
183 is intentional treading on toes or 
mere heavy-footed diction. 

The exercises are undeniably stimulat- 
ing, but the value of these lies in the 
teacher rather than in the text. The book 
may be the best instrument in the hands 
of a sociologist charged with teaching the 
relations of his subject to psychology. It 
is hard to imagine a psychologist using 
it with books like McDougall’s or All- 
port’s available. Altogether, one gets 
the impression that books called social 
“psychology” are best written by 
psychologists. 


Tue Cnitp: His Nature anv His 
Neeps. Edited by M. V. O’Shea, Val- 
paraiso, Ind. The Children’s Founda- 
tion. 


HE optimist is entitled to no little 

comfort from today’s interest in the 
welfare of children. Of this, the book at 
hand is a token and a record. The aim is 
to bring together in a humanized form 
accounts of what is thought and done con- 
cerning problems of child rearing, written 
by those particularly qualified to speak. 
Thus, Dr. B. T. Baldwin describes on a 
historical background various practical 
means by which scientific principles are 
linked with educational practice. Dr. 
Mary Whitley discusses the elementary 
psychology of childhood in broad terms. 
How far what is known of child hygiene 
is really made effective in action is fur- 
ther considered by Dr. H. H. Goddard, 
and Dr. Wm. A. White takes up more 
especially the mental hygiene of child- 
hood. It is evident that serious and suc- 
cessful endeavor has been made to 
secure contributions of authorities first- 
rate in their fields) Where Dr. W. F. 
Dearborn guides in the study of “in- 
telligence,” Dr. Wm. Healy in the man- 
agement of delinquency, Dr. Arnold 
Gesell in the care of the inferior, and Dr. 
Leta Hollingworth on opportunities for 
the superior, the reader may follow with- 
out misgiving. 

Dr. O’Shea, editing the volume as a 
whole, also writes its entire third part, in 
which he deals with present trends in 
American education. He shows little 
sympathy with “formal discipline.” An- 
other general question is how far the 
pupil uses higher education for personal 
advancement rather than public good, 
and should therefore receive such educa- 
tion at private rather than public cost. 
Yet he is more sympathetic with the 
federal aid principle than most sources of 
the “aid” are likely to be. 

There are topics in the field of child 


training where sentiment is apt to be- 
cloud judgment and the value of one or 
two contributions is modified by this, but 
the book as a whole is not seriously 
affected. Its modest cost is a wise invest- 
ment for the intelligent parent. 


THREE ProBieM CHILDREN. Narratives 
from the Case Records of a Child 
Guidance Clinic. New York: Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency. 


HE aim is to set forth in the most 

easily understood way the resources 
and methods with which this type of 
organization works. As is freely con- 
ceded, the cases themselves do not pre- 
sent unusual features from the scientific 
or forensic standpoint. The narratives 
are well written, and appealing to general 
readers. Perhaps the style is more color- 
ful than those with professional interest 
require. Details, physical and psycho- 
metric, are appended, which give evidence 
of a first-rate technical level. The pa- 
tients of the clinic are fortunate if these 
histories represent a general average of 
success. 

The best presentations of this sort are 
probably the Judge Baker Foundation 
Case Studies, also issued under the gen- 
eral auspices of the Commonwealth 
Fund. In such material, one may be im- 
pressed by the minor réle of strictly 
“medical” factors. Medical authority 
must always be represented, to guard 
against physiological factors not man- 
ageable without it, but successful organ- 
izations of this type owe more to the 
psychological than to the medical knowl- 
edge of their leaders. On this point the 
present volume is not over-clear. It uni- 
formly reads :“ psychological” where it 
means psychometric. At least, it serves 
by way of balancing a much more elab- 
orate treatment of child guidance, Flor- 
ence Mateer’s “The Unstable Child,” to 
which one might give a casual reading 
without sensing that any such factor as 
the “psychiatrist” entered seriously into 
the problem. 


A Carolina Poet 


SKYLINES AND Horizons. By DuBose 
Heyward. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 


N these days, when one is rather weary 

of the ubiquitous poetry of New 
England,— the desperately ugly, old, 
deserted house, the tiresomely usual rock- 
ridden landscape, the ghostly lilac by the 
gate and the roses all wild, with “the 
inevitable wall,” — it is sheer relief to 
read these fresh and glowing poems by a 
Carolina poet. Mr. Robinson and Mr. 


Frost squeeze into their verse every 
drop of this meagre New England pic- 
turesqueness. A legion of lesser songsters, 
mostly women, have sounded the thin 
New England note. It is good to turn 
South — not West, not Middle West! — 
where there is background different, but 
no less authentic, than the gray (and 
often beautiful) background of New 
England. 

DuBose Heyward’s poems won merited 
and discriminating appreciation in “‘Caro- 
lina Chansons” published in 1922 in 
collaboration with Hervey Allen, another 
of the young Charleston poets. Mr. 
Heyward’s new book contains some fine 
sonnets and longer poems of distinct 
imaginative scope and power. His opening 
poem, “A Yoke of Steers,” shows the 
elemental feeling and quality of beautiful 
carving in ivory or stone, immeasurably 
old. 

Perhaps it is the very fact that Mr. 
Heyward’s subjects themselves are for the 
most part so surprisingly right and fitting 
that makes one over-enthusiastic in their 
praise. It is a relief to break away from 
subject matter at once inappropriate and 
superficial. It is a relief to read a poet who 
neither paints, nor tries to paint, his 
poems; who does not write long. color 
symphonies, or songs in blue or gold, but 
whose poems grow naturally out of the 
commonplace stuff of poetry, things that 
moved the Greek melic poets to sing 
centuries ago and which will thrill the 
remote sons of men eons hence. These 
poems of the mountains and lowlands of 
Carolina are filled with great reverence 
for the visible and invisible presence of 
beauty in our lives. Few things can be 
more poignant, more pitiful, or more true 
than Mr. Heyward’s “Chant for an Old 
Town,” his exquisite “Elegy,” or his 
lovely poem “Creation.” 

There is, too, a romantic and truthful 
expression in these poems of the com- 
fortable and comforting presence of in- 
different Nature which, in spite of all 
literary claptrap about the great pathetic 
fallacy, so frequent, for instance, in 
Shakespeare, has been one of the moving 
and real forces in the work of our better 
poets, from Chaucer down through 
Thomas Hardy and the poets of our 
own day. 


Compassionate the mountains rise, 

Dim with the wistful dimness of old eyes 

That, having looked on life, time out of mind, 

Know that the simple gift of being kind 

Is greater than all wisdom of the wisdom of the 
wise. 


That these lines call Wordsworth to mind 
is high praise to their poet. Such mo- 
ments, frequent in “Skylines and Hori- 
zons,” are as simple as Frost and as fine 
as the older poet of the Lakes. The poems 
are so very good that they refute the 
critic in praise and censure alike. 


J. L. Mck. 
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A Number of Things 


Last Glimpse of the Everest Heroes 


OLONEL NORTON’S dispatch of 

June 14 from the Rongbuk Base 
Camp, on the eve of the start for home of 
the Everest Expedition, fails to solve for 
us the mystery of the deaths of Mallory 
and Irvine. Part of the dispatch was 
written by Odell, not the least of the 
heroes of the 1922 and 1924 expeditions. 
The day Mallory and Irvine made their 
dash for the top from the highest camp 
(No. 6; 27,600 feet), Odell was “following 
up.” He had hoped to keep the climbers 
in view with his binoculars, but clouds 
hid the summit. Being a geologist, he 
plied his trade and was in high glee be- 
cause he had made his first certain fossil 
discovery on the mountain. About noon 
the clouds parted, and with his glasses 
he made out “a tiny black spot silhou- 
etted on a small snow crest beneath a 
rockstep in the ridge, and the black spot 
moved. Another black spot became ap- 
parent and moved up the snow to join 
the other on the crest. The first then ap- 
proached the great rockstep and shortly 
emerged at the top. The second did like- 


‘wise. Then the fascinating vision vanished, 


enveloped in cloud,” and he saw them no 
more. The point at which he saw them 
last was ascertained by the theodolite 
to be 28,227 feet (Norton and Somervell 
had reached 28,128 feet without oxygen). 
Odell estimated that they should have 
reached the summit by 4 p.m. at latest. 
He advances the theory that they did 
reach it, but, overtaken by darkness 
coming down, fell asleep and were frozen 
to death. It is a comforting theory, for 
that death would have been painless. 


Ras Tafari 


Ras Tafari Makonnen, Regent and 
heir to the imperial throne of Abyssinia, 
has just realized a long-cherished dream; 
namely, to make himself acquainted with 
Europe. To be sure, he was in Europe 
once before, when he attended the last 
Assembly of the League of Nations. But 
that was on a particular piece of business, 
to procure admittance of Abyssinia to 
the League; the which accomplished, he 
rushed back to his capital (Adis Ababa, 
The New Flower), nervous lest in his 
absence his enemies might ruin him. 
He has been visiting Paris, London, and 
Rome, and has been entertained with the 
honors of royalty. With his very charming 
and accomplished consort, the Waizeru 
Menin, and with a long train of Abys- 
sinian bigwigs, he has been the season’s 
sensation of those jaded capitals. 


By Henry W. Bunn 


He was determined to enjoy his trip 
without any worries; so he rounded up the 
rases or princes of the great old houses 
which were deprived of their royal or 
semi-royal prerogatives by the mighty 
Menelik, but, left in possession of rich 
feudal estates, have since, of course, been 
intriguing for recovery of their lost powers; 
he rounded ’em up and took ’em along. 
He is continuing and expanding the 
liberal policies of his great-uncle, and 
these gentlemen are Tories, mossbacks, 
reactionaries. So much to show His 
Highness’ cleverness. 

The reporters, the “colyumists” and 
the editors of Europe and America, have 
seized the occasion of Ras Tafari’s visit 
to unload on the public their immense 
stores of ignorance and misinformation 
concerning Abyssinia and the Abys- 
sinians; for Abyssinia is probably no 
better known than Brooklyn. One well- 
known equalitarian “colyumist” is in 
high glee that the “Negro King” should 
occupy royal suites at Buckingham Palace 
and the Quirinal. But, of course, Ras 
Tafari is not a negro. The claim of his 
house to descent from Solomon and the 
unconventional Queen of Sheba is doubt- 
less mythical; but we can trace back his 
pedigree behind the year 1000. About 
that year all the members of the royal 
house of the Axumite kingdom were mas- 
sacred,except the infant heir to the throne, 
who was whisked away to Shoa and be- 
came king there; from him Ras Tafari is 
descended. 

The original Axumite dynasty (founded 
before the Christian Era) was Greek. The 
Greek dynasty may in time have been 
supplanted by a native dynasty or it may 
have been transformed by intermarriage 
into Semitic; at any rate, we may be sure 
that the little lad who was carried off to 
Shoa (one of the ancient provinces or 
petty kingdoms in the center of Abyssinia) 
was pure Semite or Semite with a dash of 
Hamite, conceivably also with a soupgon 
of Greek. During long centuries before 
Christ, and perhaps for some time there- 
after, there was a heavy immigration into 
Abyssinia of Semites from the great king- 
dom of Saba in southwest Arabia (you see 
here the origin of the myth about the 
Queen of Sheba or Saba), and most of the 
upper classes of Abyssinia are predomi- 
nantly Semitic. The population of old 
Abyssinia in general is Hamito-Semitic, 
with the Hamitic element predominating. 
But Hamites as well as Semites are ““dark- 
whites,” that is, Caucasians, all the same 
as us. 

By his portrait, Ras Tafari would seem 
to be pure Semitic. He has very delicate 


hands and feet and a refined physiognomy. 
The best of the Abyssinian clerics, with 
their immemorial tradition, narrow yet 
genuine, of culture, are assigned as tutors 
to the Abyssinian princes. With such a 
foundation of native education, the young 
prince attended the admirable Jesuit 
Mission School at Harrar. He is very 
widely read. He is, in fact, a most culti- 
vated man with exquisite manners. Like 
the Emperor Zauditu, he is a wit. So much 
for the “‘ Negro King.” 


Plumbing at Cnossus 


Sir Arthur Evans, prince of archzolo- 
gists, has made another splendid find at 
Cnossus in Crete. Removing a petrified 
alluvial deposit, he discovered under- 
neath remnants of the Cyclopean piers of 
a viaduct and, wonderfully preserved, a 
little inn with a dining room decorated 
with a fresco of partridge motive — very 
fresh and natural, in the best style of Late 
Minoan I. 

The more we learn about these subjects 
of Minos, the more we have to admire 
them; we Americans, especially, because 
in some respects their genius was so close 
akin to ours. No one, I think, will deny 
that the art in which we Americans have 
chiefly distinguished ourselves, excelling 
all other peoples, is the Art of Plumbing. 
I speak advisedly, not forgetting our 
excellence in the Arts of Bunk, Sanctimo- 
niousness, Murder, and Advertising. We 
shall be remembered by after ages for our 
Plumbing, as the Chinese for Ceramics, 
the Greeks for Sculpture, and the Italians 
for Painting. But now we discover that 
the Minoan Cretans, though not our 
equals, were not so far behind us. The 
lavatory arrangements in the inn turned 
up by Sir Arthur were almost worthy of 
the Ritz. All the houses of the well-to-do 
in Cnossus had bathtubs and water-clos- 
ets with running water. 

The Cretans of today intrigue me. I 
take it that they do not differ appreciably 
in blood from the Pelasgians of old. The 
only alien strain that has tainted the 
Pelasgian blood in Crete is the Nordic, 
and it is about two and a half millenniums 
since any important immigration of Nor- 
dics. The Nordic element was bred outlong 
ages ago. The Cretans are at last free, 
and the old Minoan genius will reassert 
itself. There will be in Crete a renaissance 
of the Art of Plumbing. No longer shall 
we feel, as it were, alone in the world with 
none to understand us. Though so many 
leagues across “ th’ unplumb’d, estranging 
sea,” there exists a people of kindred gen- 
ius, of responsive temperament. 
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What the World is Doing 


Domestic 


OR the second time in history, the 

White House is in mourning for a Pres- 
ident’s son. Calvin Coolidge, Jr., after a 
valiant fight of fivedays against the steady 
advance of septic poison, and aided by all 
the skill which modern science could bring 
to his assistance, succumbed July 7. It 
was a vain struggle, but the lad’s courage 
and determination to live held out bravely. 
When he was conscious, he constantly 
encouraged his father and mother who 
watched at the bedside. Hope was held 
for him until early in the evening of July 
7, when, after an operation and blood 
transfusions had failed to halt the mal- 
ady, physicians announced that the end 
was but a matter of hours. Death came at 
10.30 P.M. The lad’s body reposed in the 
great East Room of the White House, 
just as did the remains of Tad Lincoln 
who died nearly 60 years ago in his grief- 
stricken father’s arms. A simple service, 
attended only by dignitaries of state and 
officers of the Army and Navy, was held 
in the White House. Immediately after- 
wards, the body was removed to North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, the former home 
of the Coolidges, for a second service, pre- 
ceding the interment in Plymouth, Ver- 
mont, where the President’s mother and 
sister are buried. 

Calvin, the second son of the Chief 
Executive, was 16 years old, and a youth 
of great promise. He began his education 
in the public schools of Northampton and, 
when his father entered upon the vice- 
presidency, he went with his brother, 
John, to Mercersburg Academy, Mercers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, where he would have 
completed his course next year. During 
the summer months, Calvin and John 
worked as most American boys do, to 
earn their spending money. Last summer 
young Calvin was picking tobacco in 
Hatfield, Massachusetts, when he learned 
of President Harding’s death and his 
father’s succession as Chief Executive. 
The tributes of all who knew the boy bear 
testimony of the broad esteem in which 
he was held. All sections of the nation, 
disregarding partisanship, gave the fam- 
ily in the White House a deep and genuine 
sympathy during their bereavement. 


Administration 


Reorganization and improvement of 
the foreign service of the United States 
under the provisions of the Rogers bill 
were begun on July 2 when the classifica- 
tion board of the Department of State 
made public its classification of members 
of the new joint consular and diplomatic 








Edited by Stewart Beach 
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Calvin Coolidge, Fr., refused to leave bis 

summer job in the tobacco fields at Hatfield, 

Massachusetts, when his father became Pres- 

ident a year ago. Heroic courage and the will 
to live prolonged bis tragic illness 


services. Sixteen diplomatic officers and 
forty-four consular officers are scheduled 
for an early retirement in the interest of 
greater efficiency. Secretary Hughes and 
those who are working with him in the 
reorganization of the foreign service into 
a single department plan a vigorous 
examination of the joint departments’ 
personnel to weed out those not up to the 
new standards. One of the possible changes 
effected by the Rogers bill will be the ap- 
pointment of ministers and ambassadors 
from the lists of the foreign service. 


President Coolidge did some keynotirig 
of his own at the budget conference, held 
June 30, on the eve of the government’s 
new fiscal year. “I am for economy,” he 
said. “ After that I am for more economy.” 
His speech before 2,000 members of the 
nation’s business organization sounded a 
welcome note of vigorous retrenchment 
in expenditures. Despite the fact that the 
three years over which the budget law has 
operated have seen a reduction in the 


yearly bill from $3,795,000,000 in 1922 
(cut, by the way, from the $4,363,274,092 
estimate made by the executive depart- 
ments before the Bureau of the Budget 
took matters into its own hands) to 
$3,497,000,000 for 1924 and an estimated 
figure of $3,083,000,000 for 1925, the 
President demanded a further cut to $3,- 
000,000,000. This anticipates a surplus of 
$108,000,000, more gratifying, perhaps, 
when the publicremembers that the World 
War Adjusted Compensation Act adds 
$1 32,000,000 on the debit side of the 1925 
ledger. “A most searching inquiry” is 
demanded of each administrative head 
into his particular field of activity, look- 
ing to the discontinuance of all non- 
essential elements. “The initiation of 
new activities . .. unless essential to 
the welfare of the nation” is to be flatly 
discouraged. 


The war-born “ nuisance taxes” suffered 
death at midnight, July 2, when the new 
revenue law became operative. The 
assessments on telegraph and telephone 
messages are gone, and with them the 10 
per cent levy on theatre admissions of 50 
cents or less, together with the stamp re- 
quirement of two cents per hundred 
dollars on drafts, checks, and promissory 
notes. The five per cent tax on jewelry 
and musical instruments will apply in the 
future only when the value exceeds $30. 
Watches costing less than $60 are ex- 
empted from tax. Pleasure boats, candy, 
canoes, smoking stands, liveries and liv- 
ery boots and hats, riding habits, X-ray 
films and plates are on the new free list, 
while one trembles with fear of a poten- 
tial crime wave to note that hunting and 
bowie knives, dirk knives, daggers, sword 
canes, stiletos, brass and_ metallic 
knuckles may now be purchased minus 
the government tax. 


Politics 


The Democratic National Convention 
opened in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, on June 24. More than three 
weeks later, on July 9, after spending 
most of its time in a deadlock between 
the leaders, William Gibbs McAdoo of 
California and Gov. Alfred E. Smith of 
New York, order was brought out of the 
chaos into which the party had fallen, 
and Hon. John W. Davis of West Vir- 
ginia, Ambassador to Great Britain under 
the Wilson régime, emerged as the party’s 
nominee. A few hours later, Gov. Charles 
W. Bryan of Nebraska, brother of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, was made Davis’ 
running mate on the first ballot. More 
than once during the disputes which 
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arose in framing the planks on the League 
of Nations and Ku Klux Klan, bitter 
feeling was carried to such a high pitch 
that it threatened to wreck the party’s 


solidity. It will go down as one of the 


marvels of political history that out of 
such a mélange of bad leadership, bad 
sportsmanship, and bad feeling, the 
leadership of the party should fall to 
a man of the recognized achievement and 
character of John W. Davis. 


A potential third-party movement re- 
vealed itself at Cleveland July 5, when 
the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action indorsed Senator Robert M. La 
Follette of Wisconsin for President. The 
indorsement was by acclamation of the 
more than 1,200 delegates, and authorized 
the National Committee of the organiza- 
tion, acting with Mr. La Follette as 
President Committee, to name the can- 
didate for Vice-President. The Senator’s 
platform is a vigorous promise to crush 
the “monopolies” and “special privi- 
leges” which its author decries but does 
not name; it provides for a probable 
ruination of the Federal Reserve system 
by a reconstruction of its functioning to- 
gether with that of the Federal farm loan 
system; it urges the prompt ratification 
of the child labor amendment to the 
Constitution; it would give Congress, 
rather than the Supreme Court, power to 
establish legislation as constitutional and 
provide for the election of Federal judges 
for short terms. Finally, with a sweeping 
gesture, it denounces the foreign policy 
of the Administration, “in the interests 
of financial imperialists, oil monopolists, 
and international bankers, which has at 





(Underwood &$ Underwood) 

“ Fighting Bob” La Follette, who bas been 

indorsed by the Conference for Progressive 

Political Action at Cleveland as an inde- 
pendent candidate for President 


times degraded our State Department 
... to a trading outpost for those 
interests and concession seekers engaged 
in the exploitation of weaker nations.” 

But the Wisconsin Senator shies from 
any connection with an organized third 
party. He prefers to run as an inde- 
pendent, indorsed by the Conference 
for Progressive Political Action which is 
scheduled, however, to come together in 
January, 1925, for the purpose of ac- 
tually perfecting the organization of a 
third party. 

Aéronautics 

Another step in the progress of airplane 
traffic was recorded on July 1, when the 
day-night, 36-hour air-mail service was 
inaugurated between New York and San 
Francisco. The first of the ’planes left 
San Francisco at 5.57 A.M. on the morning 
of July 1 and arrived in New York the 
following evening at 6 o’clock. From the 
eastern terminus, two ’planes instead of 
one were started at 11 o'clock of the 
same day, owing to the heavy mail which 
the installation of the service had at- 
tracted. Rates for air postage are eight 
cents an ounce for each zone, or 24 cents 
for the three zones lying between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. The night air mail 
marks the most outstanding achievement 
in commercial aviation made by the 
government since it began experiment- 
ing with the possibilities of airplanes for 
quick deliveries of mail. The present serv- 
ice will be particularly valuable to Eastern 
exporters having traffic with the Orient, 
enabling them to make exact calculations 
in the time required for a letter to reach 
San Francisco in time for transpacific 
steamers. 


The three American Army officers who 
left Santa Monica, California, March 17 
on their round-the-world flight, arrived 
in Karachi, India, on July 3, after com- 
pleting 12,915 miles of their 24,730-mile 
trip. After a delay of five days, occa- 
sioned by a change of motors in all the 
’planes, they hopped off to Charbar, 
Persia, a way stop on the route to Bendar 
Abbas on the Persian Gulf. A. Stuart 
MacLaren, British round-the-world avi- 
ator whose close proximity to the Ameri- 
can flyers for the past month has put him 
in the way of being a rival for the honors 
of being first to circumvolate the globe, 
arrived at Kasumigaura, Japan’s air base, 
on July 7. His total mileage is still some 
6,000 miles behind that of the American 
contingent which has completed the most 
hazardous part of its journey while Mac- 
Laren with his two companions must still 
cross the Atlantic and Pacific. 


Sport 
For the second time in three years, 
Walter Hagen, American professional, 
held the low card in the British Open Golf 
Championship, played off at Hoylake, 
June 25-28. His victory marks the third 





(Atlantic & Pacific) 

Hon. Fobn W. Davis of West Virginia 

had no campaign managers and no paid 

demonstrators, but he couldn’t belp what 

bis “fool friends” might do. They did it— 
on the 103rd ballot 


which has fallen to America in the past 
four years. Jock Hutchison of Chicago 
led the field at St. Andrews in 1921. The 
following year, Hagen was victorious at 
Sandwich, and last year, lost the title to 
Arthur Havers of Great Britain by a sin- 
gle stroke. Hagen was less fortunate in 
the French open event, July 2, losing to 
Cyril Tolley, star British amateur golfer. 


For the first time in six years, the Wim- 
bledon Championship for women’s singles 
has gone to an Englishwoman. Miss 
Kathleen McKane, by her defeat of the 
American champion, Helen Wills, on 
July 4, brought the title back to England. 
The sensation in a week of brilliant play 
was the retirement of Suzanne Lenglenne, 
five times holder of the singles champion- 
ship. With only Miss McKane and Miss 
Wills standing between her and her sixth 
consecutive victory, illness caused her 
withdrawal from the matches. Miss Wills’ 
defeat at the hands of Miss McKane, 
and the Frenchman’s, Jean Borotra’s, 
brilliant playing in the men’s singles kept 
these two championships from American 
contenders, but in the doubles events, 
Miss Wills and Mrs. George Wightman, 
captain of the American team, easily van- 
quished Miss McKane and Mrs. Phyllis 
Covell, while the men’s contest was a 
foregone decision in favor of the United 
States with Vincent Richards and Francis 
T. Hunter contending against R. Norris 
Williams and Watson M. Washburn. 
Richards and Hunter were victorious after 
a long match in which the winners spent 
the greater share of their energy in wear- 
ing down the almost faultless play of their 
opponents. 
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The Olympic Games 


After a discouraging opening day on 
Sunday, July 6, when Finland brilliantly 
led the field with Jonni Myvra’s victory 
in the javelin throw and Willie Ritola’s 
record-breaking finish in the 10,000-metre 
run, the American athletes in the Olympic 
games struck their stride on Monday and 
by Tuesday night were a good 40 points 
in advance of their nearest rivals. G. 
Morgan Taylor’s record time of 52% 
seconds in the 400-metre hurdle race and 
the new world’s record established by 
Robert Legendre of Newark in the broad 
jump, together with H. M. Osborne’s 
Olympic record of 6 feet 6 inches in. the 
high jump were the features of a day of 
American success marred only by the 
victory of Harold Abrahams, the Cam- 
bridge University star who out-distanced 
America’s fleetest sprinters to capture 
the 100-metre dash for Great Britain. On 
the third day, Dehart Hubbard, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was victorious in the 
broad jump, while Ben Houser, of the 
University of Southern California, took 
first place in the shot put. British strategy 
gave Douglas Lowe the victory in the 
800-metre run, perhaps the outstanding 
event of the day. American athletes have 
built up a comfortable lead, and it seems 
hardly possible that Finland or Great 
Britain, their nearest rivals, will be able 
to break down the advantage. 


The Ku Klux Klan 


A novel development of Independence 
Day was the Ku Klux Klan Klorro at 
Binghamton, New York, attended. by 
some 4,000 visiting Klansmen, chiefly from 
New York and Pennsylvania. The figure 
fell somewhat short of estimates, which 
predicted optimistically the advent of 50,- 
ooo members for the three-day celebra- 
tion. On July 4, 2,000 Klansmen marched 
quietly through the streets of Binghamton 
with no sign of dissension to mar the 
progress of their parade. They were in full 
regalia, but went unmasked. The following 
day, however, the peaceful atmosphere 
was marred by shots, fired at men walking 
around the encampment, and at one place 
bricks were thrown at a hooded sentry. 
Two plate-glass windows of a Binghamton 
barber shop were broken by bricks thrown 
by men passing in automobiles. The 
offense of the proprietor was the display 
of a hooded figure representing a Klans- 
man and a sign with the greeting: “‘ Wel- 
come, K. K. K.” Though the convention 
began with a maximum of enthusiasm, by 
Saturday night a major portion of it had 
evaporated and the attendance had 
dwindled to a scant 200 Knights who 
braved the attacks of swarms of mos- 
quitoes which assembled to speed the 
visitors on their way. 


Mexico 
The Mexican elections were held on 
July 6, but whether Gen. Plutarco 


Elias Calles or Gen. Angel Flores is to 
be President of Mexico for the next four 
years will not be known for some little 
time. Calles, who resigned as Minister of 
Government last September to conduct 
his campaign for President, led the attack 
against the revolution fomented by 
Adolpho de la Huerta last December, and 
it is generally felt that his victory at the 
polls will serve as something of a ratifica- 
tion of the victory won in the field. The 
rival candidacies of Calles and Flores 

represent opposed tendencies in govern- 

ment. The former is known to be of ex- 

tremely liberal, if not downright radical, 

ideas, while General Flores, though he 

denies the charge of extreme conservatism, 

has distinct leanings in that direction. 

Voters also elected a new House of Repre- 

sentatives at the Sunday elections. 

Candidates based their claims on a pro or 

anti-Calles platform, so the prospects are 

fairly certain that if Calles, who also is 

fortunate enough to bear the stamp of 

President Obregon’s approval, is elected, 

he will be overwhelmingly supported in 

the House. 


Santo Domingo 


The Congress of the Republic of Santo 
Domingo has approved the treaty signed 
with the United States June 12, providing 
for the withdrawal of the detachment of 
American marines which has been sta- 
tioned on the island for the past seven 
years. The treaty provides for evacuation 
as soon after July 10 as is practicable, and 
the government has assigned four trans- 
ports to bring the 1,800 men back to this 
country. 
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Foreign 
England 


A near crisis in Anglo-French relations 
arose in connection with Prime Minister 
MacDonald’s note to the governments 
invited to attend the Interallied Confer- 
ence, which will convene in London, July 
16, for the purpose of discussing the execu- 
tion of the Dawes Report in regard to 
German reparations. The note which was 
sent to all the interested governments 
desired simply to set forth the British 
ideas on the subject — nothing more. But 
someone blundered; the text read as 
though Mr. MacDonald had set out to 
dictate to the powers the course of argu- 
ment which would be followed when they 
came together. The note leaked out in 
Paris and became an immediate weapon 
seized by the opposition to attack Pre- 
mier Herriot’s policy of “frankness and 
good will” towards Britain. Alarmed by 
the situation he had innocently created, 
the Prime Minister caused a second 
flurry in diplomatic circles by leaving 
immediately for Paris to confer with his 
French colleague. Apparently, the move 
was somewhat in the line of a stage effect, 
produced to lend strength to Herriot, who 
faces a bitter conflict with the Nationalist 
group in the Senate. Both executives feel 
the necessity of good will and harmony 
between them. Both hold socialistic views, 
and a mutual bolstering of them seems 
paramount at this time. The fall of one 
might conceivably bring about the down- 
fall of the other. So, although M. Herriot 
prefers merely to hold to his expression of 





Four thousand Klansmen poured into Binghamton, New York, on Independence Day, 
for the state Klorro. Bird shot, bricks, and mosquitoes were conspicuous factors of the 
Binghamton opposition on the last day of the encampment 
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good will, there is a general feeling that 
he is in full accord with the Prime Minis- 
ter and withholds open acquiescence only 
because of certain criticism from the op- 
position papers at home. The whole 
incident of the misunderstanding over the 
note has caused considerable criticism of 
MacDonald at home, first, on the grounds 
that he has abandoned his “open”’ social- 
istic ideals of diplomacy for a clumsy 
secret sort in which he is not skilled. The 
Prime Minister, appearing before the 
House of Commons, informed its mem- 
bers that the business of the Interallied 
Conference would be limited to crystalliz- 
ing opinion on the method of putting the 
Dawes plan into operation. The nations 
to whom invitations were sent are the 
British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, 
Belgium, Greece, Portugal, Roumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Jugoslavia. The 
United States Ambassador, Frank B. 
Kellogg, has also signified his intention of 
attending. 


Germany 


The sudden appearance of a fly in the 
ointment quelled the joy in the Rhineland 
which followed the repatriation of the 
German saboteurs, expelled from time to 
time during the occupation of the Ruhr by 
the Franco-Belgian forces. During the 
final days of June, the announcement ap- 
peared that Premier Herriot would allow 
those who had been guilty of hindering 
the invading forces during their sojourn 
in Germany to return home with sentence 
suspended against them. The only ex- 
ception was made in the case of those 
convicted of serious nonpolitical crimes. 
The particular “fly” in this instance 
seems to be the fact that at the most 
optimistic figure, but 10 per cent of the 
240,000 persons amnestied under the new 
provision have homes to which they can 
return. The residences of the remainder 
have been requisitioned by the French 
forces. A special committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Reichstag to deal with the 
condition which is rapidly becoming 
serious in view of the fact that since the 
French have recently requisitioned fur- 
ther homes, it is impossible for the Ger- 
mans to count on even the estimated: 10 
per cent. No official criticism has been 
made of the repatriation scheme, though 
considerable unofficial comment has been 
passed. It is contended that the interpre- 
tation of “common criminal” by the 
French is an extremely loose one and has 
been applied to those who, for example, 
cut telegraph and telephone wires in order 
to interfere with the service, and were 
convicted of a doubtful larceny. The same 
crime was charged to those who removed 
their own personal effects from requisi- 
tioned houses. 

President Ebert has also been sharply 
criticized for his action in granting 
amnesty to Germans convicted in Ger- 
man courts of giving aid and comfort to 
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Winning British Open Golf Championships 

is no novelty to Walter Hagen, who is bring- 

ing the cup to America for the second time in 

three years; but be and Mrs. Hagen seem 

entirely satisfied with the result of the 
competition 


the enemy. The Nationalist press points 
out with some truth, no doubt, that the 
case is hardly the same with the German 
nationals who have given aid to an enemy 
as with patriotic Germans who have at- 
tempted to harrass an invader. 


Poland 


The mark ceased to be legal tender in 
Poland after July 1; the new “zloty” 
has taken its place. This change signifi- 
cantly indicates the substitution of 
French for German influence in Poland 
since the mark at par possessed the same 
value as the pre-war German mark, 23.8 
cents, while the zloty is reckoned at 19.3 
cents, the same as the French franc. 
Roughly, the zloty is equivalent to 1,800,- 
000 Polish marks. 

A new one-day air service has been 
established between Warsaw and Paris. 
’Planes leaving Warsaw at four o’clock 
in the morning are due in Paris at 5.15 
in the afternoon. The new service covering 
some 1,500 miles cuts off some 35 hours 
from the railroad journey which requires 
nearly 48 hours for the journey. ’Planes 
are changed twice: at Strasbourg and 
Prague. 

Spain 

Considerable heavy fighting between 
the Spaniards and the Moors in the moun- 
tains south of Tetuan has been reported 
from Tangiers, Morocco. Little definite 
information has been available, either 
from Madrid or from Tangiers, but those 
familiar with the horrors of tribal revolts 
in which no quarter is given by either side 
are shaking anxious heads over the dis- 
turbance. With the Moors, it is a war of 
racial hatred. For them, peace can never 





be declared until Spain gives up fits 
strip of territory in Morocco. For the 
Spaniards, it is a dogged process of put- 
ting down a revolt of refractory subjects. 
It is not yet clear under whose direction 
the uprising was planned. It is known 
that the Riffs are largely concerned, but 
whether the forces of Raisuli have joined 
them is still uncertain. The coastal posi- 
tions of the Spaniards have been be- 
sieged while the strong Spanish posts of 
Cobba and Darsa are being subjected to 
heavy assaults. The difficulty of com- 
munication in the western sector makes 
it almost impossible to ascertain with any 
exactitude the forces engaged. 


Japan 

Anti-American feeling was excited to a 
high pitch as the new immigration ruling 
went into effect July 1. Perhaps the out- 
standing act of protest was the removal 
of the flag from its staff in the compound 
of the old American embassy at noon on 
June 30 while three American Army 
transport men were lunching and three 
Japanese policemen were on guard. The 
policemen explained that they had mis- 
taken the youth who performed the out- 
rage for one of the embassy compound 
servants until it was too late. Informed of 
the incident by American Chargé d’Af- 
faires Jefferson Caffery, Foreign Minister 
Shidehara, after a hurried conference 
with Premier Kato, left the Diet, which 
was the scene of anti-American outbursts 
at the time, and hastened to meet Caffery 
at the foreign office where he expressed 
the. greatest indignation over the affair. 
Premier Kato, he explained, shared with 
him in expressing their government’s re- 
gret. The State Department at Washing- 
ton accepted the apology of the Japanese 
Government at its face value with the 
comment that the act had undoubtedly 
been performed by “irresponsible indi- 
viduals,” and the incident seems closed. 
Foreign Minister Shidehara, speaking in 
the Diet on the exclusion clause, was 
temperate and conciliatory in his remarks, 
pointing out that both the President and 
Secretary of State of the United States 
had shown opposition from the outset to 
the troublesome provision. Not so, how- 
ever, a large part of the Japanese people. 
“Exclusion Day” was inaugurated with a 
blare of trumpets throughout the country 
as a protest against the discriminating 
act. But, strangely enough, the intense 
feeling shown on July 1 suddenly sub: 
sided. After “Exclusion Day,” not a sin- 
gle anti-American sentiment appeared in 
the newspapers and none of the feared 
acts of violence have been reported. For a 
time before July 1, there was talk of ex- 
pelling the American missionaries from 
Japan, but that folly disappeared in the 
burst of brotherly love which character- 
ized a recent meeting of Buddhist, Shinto, 
and Christian dignitaries. For the present, 
at least, Japan is not openly objecting. 
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La Follette Crosses 
the Rubicon 


(Continued from page 34) 


organization of . . . a (political) party. 
. . . But if the people in this campaign 
repudiate the presidential candidates of 
the Republican and Democratic parties 
— as in the providence of God I trust and 
believe they will — we shall then witness 
the birth of a new party and the beginning 
of a new era in the life of the American 
people.” And here it may be remarked 
that La Follette is likely to lead a third- 
party movement, even though he himself 
be not elected to the White House, if the 
congressional and gubernatorial elections 
clearly indicate the growing progressive 
temper of the country. 

It was at this juncture that the con- 
ference showed its genuine emotion, and 
rightly so. This statement was an ex- 
traordinarily important pronouncement 
in American politics. It meant that the 
most powerful political radical and the 
shrewdest political strategist in our 


public life— compared to whose chess - 


moves even Roosevelt was but an excel- 
lent checker player — has definitely cut 
himself off from almost half a century of 
Republican affiliation. La Follette has 
cast the die. He has crossed the Rubicon 
to capture the wild tribes of the North- 
west, with whose aid he proposes to at- 
tack imperial Washington. Such a move 
makes of the progressives in Congress 
and in other public offices not merely 
nominal Republicans and Democrats, but 
sardonic Republicans and Democrats. 
During this campaign, such irregulars as 
Wheeler and Brookhart will be not merely 
tactically, but strategically in the same 
fold. Henceforth, the irregulars will be 
regular in their irregularity. 

And now let us analyze the Cleveland 
conference. Its backbone was fifteen 
of the sixteen railroad brotherhoods, who 
in the course of the proceedings definitely 
abandoned McAdoo, even though he 
might conceivably head the Democratic 
ticket. Though the miners were not 
represented by their international offi- 
cials, many local unions sent delegates; 
but the rank and file of the mine workers 
are the most radical group in American 
labor, and a certain La Follette elec- 
torate. The needle trades, the textile 
workers, in fact, all but the old-fashioned 
conservative crafts were there. But the 
pressure of events is crowding even the 
conservative wings in the American 
Federation of Labor towards the La 
Follette movement. Mr. Gompers, speak- 
ing in the name of American labor, has 
expressed, with his usual acerbity, his 
disgust with the labor planks in both old 
platforms. The fact is that Mr. Gompers 
cannot afford to indorse anyone in op- 
position to La Follette. Mr. Gompers is 


not in the habit of leading American labor 
where it won’t go. Besides, with the ex- 
ception of one member, the National 
Executive Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor sincerely indorses 
La Follette, though from nonpartisan 
motives. It is safe to assume that the 
leadership of organized labor is officially 
for La Follette. The strongest noncon- 
servative granges, the Non-Partisan 
League, the Progressive Farmers’ League 
of Idaho, in brief, the whole organized 
disaffected farmers’ movement of the 
entire Northwest was represented at the 
conference. And Senators Shipstead and 
Frazier, the idols of the progressive 
Northwestern farmer, pledged their sup- 
port. 

The Socialist party, recovered from its 
Communist split, has also pledged itself 
to go with the progressive group, and now 
for the first time in its quarter of a cen- 
tury of existence, it is not running an in- 
dependent ticket. It is well to remember 
that in the Roosevelt campaign the So- 
cialist party polled over a million votes. 

In view of the fact that the conference 
wrote no platform of its own, the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions was by 
far its most important work. This report 
chimes in so perfectly with the La Fol- 
lette platform that their main planks are 
but differently worded. Both are excoriat- 
ing indictments of both old parties. Both 
come out for the unqualified enforcement 
of the constitutional guarantees of the 
freedom of speech, press, and assemblage. 
Both denounce the Mellon tax plan, and 
the La Follette platform favors a taxation 
policy providing immediate reductions 
upon the moderate incomes, a graduated 
tax upon large estates and inheritance, 
as well as penal taxation upon excess 
profits. There are planks for the recon- 
struction of the Federal Reserve and the 
Federal Farm Loan systems to provide 
for the direct control of the nation’s money 
and credit, as well as for the creation of 
a government marketing corporation to 
provide a direct route between agricul- 
tural producer and city consumer, and to 
assure farmers of fair prices for their 
produce. The La Follette platform also 
provides for the necessity of fixing wage 
standards in the postal service and for 
the enactment of the postal salary ad- 
justment measure as passed by the last 
Congress but vetoed by the President. 
It also indorses a plank for the liberaliza- 
tion of the civil service retirement law. 

La Follette, as well as the conference, 
of course, came out for the nationalization 
of railroads, mines, for the repeal of the 
Esch-Cummins railroad law and for the 
enactment of the Howell-Barkley law for 
the adjustment of railroad labor dis- 
putes; for the prompt ratification of the 
child labor amendment and the subse- 
quent enactment of a federal law; for the 
removal of legal discriminations against 
women by measures which would not 


prejudice necessary legislation for their 
protection; and against the use of the in- 
Junction in labor disputes. 

The La Follette platform vies with the 
set of resolutions passed by the conference 
in its pacifist program. They favor an 
active foreign policy for the purpose of 
bringing about a revision of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in accordance with the 
terms of the Armistice, for the outlawing 
of all wars, the abolition of conscription, 
the drastic reduction of all armaments, 
and the guarantee of a public referendum 
on peace and war, excepting in the case of 
actual invasion. 

After careful study of the official rep- 
resentation in this conference, and after 
an intimate exchange of views with pro- 
fessional political reporters, your cor- 
respondent ventures to predict that 
the La Follette movement will be able to 
capture the states of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Idaho, both Dakotas, very 
likely the states of Washington, Nebraska, 
and even Wyoming, conceivably Indiana, 
Illinois and Ohio. Furthermore, he has a 
very definite chance to control, not merely 
strategically, as he now does, but through 
a powerful bloc, both Houses of Congress, 
and is likely to poll such a respectable 
number of millions of votes that his hope- 
ful promise to develop the Conference for 
Progressive Political Action into an in- 
dependent political party after the elec- 
tion is far more likely than not to be 
realized. 


A Painter of Men at Work 


(Continued from page 44) 


light complexion and blue-gray eyes in- 
herited from his Dutch ancestry, his 
sensitive, thoughtful face is that of a 
dreamer; yet it is that of one whom you 
would expect to bend every energy to 
making his dreams come true. 

He knows the shopman because he 
himself has been a shopman. He could 
get a job any day in a furniture factory 
as a skilled workman. 


HEN the war came, Beneker went 

to Washington and made posters 
for the Navy Department. Then he met 
an official of the Hydraulic Steel Com- 
pany at Cleveland, Ohio, who had ideas 
about men and their work that coin- 
cided with’ his own. The artist became a 
regular employee of the company, paint- 
ing the portraits of the factory workers 
for the covers of its employees’ magazine, 
accompanied - by brief, understandable 
editorials he wrote to emphasize what he 
sought to bring out by the pictures. 

He had scored a victory in the field 
where he was most eager to win —in 
showing men the dignity and value of 
their work, and revealing to them their 
own possibilities as true artists, and in 
making clear these same things to others. 





